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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-otlice—whether directed to his name or an- 
other’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
racie evidence of intentional fraud. 


“POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal, 


SNOW DRIFTS. 


BY OTEY GRUBB. 














The cold winds sweep across the hills, 
The snow-flakes fringe the trees; 

Bridges of crystal span the rills, 

An icy flood the river fills, 
And flows to far-off seas. 

The struggling sunbeams strive in vain 
To pierce the murky clouds; 

And, like a misty veil, again 

The frost-work on each window-pane, 
The cottage room enshrouds. 


Within, the fire is all aglow, 

And round the cottage hearth, 
The household darlings come and go, 
Unmindful of the wintry snow 

That covers all the earth. 


Beneath the drifting waste of white 
The flowers are fast asleep; 

But through the long and wintry night, 

To bloom again, new-robed and bright, 
Will God their colors keep. 


‘We wonder if our darling wakes 
To sounds of tinkling bells, 

And sees the snow, in little flakes, 

Drift heap on heap, until it makes 
White mimic ocean-swells. 

Of if she hears the bells’ glad notes, 
Ring in the new-born day, 

And hears the echo, as it floats 

Past stately ships and tiny boats 
Till hushed across the bay. 

We wait to welcome thee at home, 
None love thee more than we; 

Stay not in cot or lofty dome, 

Down where the waves are white with foam, 
Oh, dweller by the sea! 

Kirkwood, December, 1874. 








“THE NATION’S JOURNALISM.” 


The Nation for Dec. 10 has the following: 

“The friends of Woman Suffrage recently 
experienced a bad defeat in Michigan. In 
fact, the majority against them was so large 
and the minority in their favor so small, 
that nobody has, since the election, thought 
it worth while to discuss the matter, except 
Mr. T. W. Higginson in the Woman’s Jour- 
vin who borrowing an argument from Mrs. 

ictoria C. Woodhull—who thought that, be- 
Cause she was persecuted, her cause must be 
que maintains that the completeness of the 

efeat of the suffragists shows that their 
triumph must be near.” 

It seems to me that the Nation clearly com- 
mite in this statement, the precise offense 
which it described, last summer, as ‘‘journal- 
ism,” and defined as “citing or referring to 
Something an opponent has said in such man- 
ner as to make it mean whatever it happens 
to be most convenient for your own side of 
the argument that it should mean.” (Nation, 
July 16, 1874.) The readers of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL know very well (1) that the writer 
in question has never measured merit by per- 
Secutions, but has constantly cautioned his 
oe against that dangerous habit; (2) that 
¢ has never announced the triumph of Wo- 
man Suffrage as near, but has constantly urged 
that it was probably quite distant, though it 
might yet come unexpectedly; (3) that he did 
en argue the future success of Woman Suf- 
aan from the completeness of the Michigan 
lefeat, but from its incompleteness; a minor- 
'ty consisting of forty thousand voters not 





seeming to him at all small, but on the con- 
trary very encouraging, and beyond what he 
had personally predicted or expected. 

Now either these claims in this writer’s be- 
half are false, or else the Notion is clearly 
guilty of the offense it has itself described. 
But I willingly give it the benefit of its own 


recommendation to mercy; namely that this 


sin ‘‘indicates rather recklessness and insou- 
ciance than badness of heart, and all attempts 
to repress it should therefore be reformatory 
rather than punitive in their character.”’ (Na- 
tion, as above.) T. W. i. 


AN EXAMINATION IN HISTORY. 


In continuation of the efforts heretofore 
made by the Woman’s Journat to afford ac- 
curate information as to the education now 
open to women, the following examination 
papers are given. They were given at differ- 
ent times to the senior class of the Newbury 
street school in Boston by their teacher, Mrs. 
M. E. McKaye. The class consists of eight, 
their age ranging from fifteen to twenty. 
The text-book was Freeman’s Historical Out- 
lines. On the first paper, two of the pupils 
had 99 per cent.,—the class average being 72. 
On the second paper, three of the pupils had 
100 per cent., one of these doing considerably 
more than the required work. The time al- 
lowetl for the examination is not stated. 


T. W. H. 
[FIRST PAPER. | 

1, Name the seven races of the Aryan or 
Indo European family and the countries*they 
settled. 

2. Show by map or list, the states of Greece 
and the chief cities of each state. 

3. What were the strongest ties that bound 
the Greeks together? 

4. Give names and dates of the principal 
engagements of the Persian wars, with the 
names of the great men of Greece during that 
period. 

5. Show cause, object and result of the Pel- 
oponnesian war. 

6. Name the eminent men of Athens;— 
poets, agen oe. statesmen and generals. 

7. How and when did Philip of Macedon 
ingratiate himself with the Greeks, and what 
was the result? 

8. What were Alexander’s principal victo- 
ries? What countries did he conquer? 

9. Give names and attributes of the Seven 
Kings of Rome. 

10. Describe the situation of Rome and give 
the names of the seven hills. 

[SECOND PAPER. | 

1. What is the geographical character of 
Italy and what people inhabited it in the early 
days of Rome? 

2. Into what three periods can you divide 
Roman History before Augustus? 

3. After the Kings were driven out what 
does the internal history mainly consist of? 
What struggle? 

4. How many Punic wars were there? 
State cause, result and names of famous gener- 
als on both sides. 

5. What wars next engaged Rome and how 
many years elapsed before she was mistress 
of all the shores of the Mediterranean? 

6. What were the social and what the civil 
wars? 

7. What great man was born 106, and who 
100 years before Christ? 

8. In what year did the Empire begin and 
how are the Emperors grouped down to Con- 
stantine? 

9, What great names illustrate the Augus- 
tan age of literature? 

10. What causes were bringing about the 
dissolution of the Roman Empire? 


MRS. WOOLSON’S LECTURE. 


One of the most fascinating lectures it has 
ever been our good fortune to hear, was deliv- 
ered by Mrs. Abba G. Woolson of Concord, 
N. H., in **The Ladies’ Course,” last week. 
The following appreciative notice is copied 
from the Boston Daily Transcript: 

THE WONDERFUL VALLEY OF THE SIERRAS. 

The audience, assembled at the Meionaon 
on Wednesday afternoon to hear Mrs. A. G. 
Woolson’s lecture on the Yosemite Valley, 
enjoyed a treat such as is rarely given. The 
lecture is indeed like a poem in its marvelous 
beauty, glowing descriptions and exquisite 
imagery. 

Starting from San Francisco, the lecturer 
described the route to the valley with interest 
and vividness, and when the party of travelers 
stopped at the little inn at the entrance of the 
Calaveras Grove, one felt as though the actual 
journey had been made. The sensations ex- 
perienced on first beholding the big trees, the 
giants of the forest, were eloquently portray- 
ed, and their majesty and grandeur impressed 
deeply on the listeners. The picture present- 
ed of the Yosemite Valley, with its lonely riv- 
er trailing through the soft green meadow, 
the towering walls of solid rock sculptured in 
an endless variety of shapes and forms, the 
grand domes, towers and minarets, the com- 
manding El Capitaine, the wondrous beauty 
of the waterfalls, each with its own peculiar 
charm, could hardly have been surpassed or 
made more real by the glowing tints of the 
painter himself. 

Mrs. Woolson has a masterly power of lan- 
guage, and wields it with artistic skill, and 
the exquisiteness of her descriptions indicate 
a nicety of discrimination, refined taste and 
purity of style that are comparable only to the 
old masters of our language. Indeed this use 
of choice English is noticeable in all her writ- 
ings. 

The lecturer’s enunciation was very distinct, 
her voice pleasantly modulated, and the lec- 
ture delivered without notes in a graceful and 











easy manner. The audience listened with the | women as for men, a majority of the voters 


deepest interest, and at the close testified their 
appreciation by enthusiastic applause. 


-_——- — 


nina 
| WOMEN ON BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


We congratulate the friends of Equal Rights 


upon the gratifying manifestation of public | 


sentiment in favor of electing women as mem- 
bers of the Boston School Committee, by the 
elections and primary meetings of the city, 
during the past week. The three ladies so un- 
justly ejected by the School Board last year, 
have all been re-elected, and five more ladies 
have been put in nomination by other wards 
of the city, of whom three have been elected, 
making six lady members elected. We hope 
that their services will prove so acceptable that 
the good work will go on, until one-half of the 
Committee is filled by women. The following 
Republican nominations were made; in most 
cases by a unznimous vote. 

In Ward 4, Lucretia P. Hale. 

In Ward 6, Abby W. May. 

In Ward 11, Lucretia Crocker. 

In Ward 9, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 

In Ward 14, Lucia M. Peabody. 

In Ward 17, Mrs, Edna D. Cheney. 

In Ward 16, Mary J. Safford-Blake. 

In Ward 10, Almira Seymour received 68 
votes, but failed of nomination by 18 votes. 

In Ward 11, the chief point of interest was 
a sharp debate in regard to renominating 
Messrs. William H. Learnard and Stephen G. 
Deblois of the School Committee. Both these 
gentlemen voted against the admission of wo- 
men to the School Board, last year, and quite 
a large number present refused to vote for 
theirreturn. Miss Crocker was honored with 
a unanimous nomination; after which Mr. 
Winslow Lewis, after stating that his opinions 
had always been in favor of women serving 
on the School Board, said that the two gen- 
tlemen whose terms expired, were too valua- 
ble to be spared from the Board, and moved 
their renomination by acclamation. The 
Hons. A. W. Beard and E. W. Kinsley ex- 
pressed similar views, but Mr. Charles B. Hall 
thought that Messrs. Learnard and Deblois 
had acted in defiance of the wishes of their 
constituents, and, indeed, against the decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court. For the gentle- 
men, personally, he had the highest respect; 
but he thought they deserved to be rebuked 
for thwarting the almost tnanimously express- 
ed will ofthe ward. Dr. Wm. M. Cornell agreed 
with Mr. Hall, whereupon Mr. Merrill, the 
colleague of Messrs. Learnard and Deblois, 
testified to their honesty and integrity, and 
referred to the noble work for education 
which they had done in their long period of 
service. He said he was sure that the ward 
would not reject them because for once they 
failed to agree with the prevailing sentiment. 
The vote was then taken, and Messrs. Learn- 
ard and Deblois renominated with only a few 
dissenting votes. Mr. Learnard then stated 
the reasons which led him to take the side 
that he did in relation te-the Woman question. 
When the City Solicitor had given it as his 
opinion that women had no right to sit on the 
Board, he felt that, since there was doubt on 
the subject, the work of that most important 
and expense-controlling Board, the School 
Committee, ought not tobe jeopardized. Af- 
ter the question of legality had been settled, 
in bothits phases, by the Supreme Court de- 
cision and the special act of the Legislature, 
he voted every time for the admission of the 
women chosen to the Board. He thanked his 
constituents for the generous support they had 
given him, and for their last vote, which he 
should never forget; but said he must firmly 
but respectfully decline the honor of a re- 
nomination. 

The gallant Democrats of Ward 6 inscrib- 
ed Miss Abby May’s name upon their banner 
for School Committee, and Miss Peabody, 
Ward 14, and Dr. Mary J. Safford-Blake, 
Ward 16, nominated by the Republicans, have 
been indorsed by the Democrats. The Dem- 
ocrats of Ward 14 also nominated Miss Lucy 
F. Brigham, who should have been elected, 
and we hope will succeed next time. The bat- 
tle goes bravely on! H. B. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE ON A PROPERTY QUAL- 
IFICATION. 


Some of the friends of Woman Suffrage in 
Michigan propose to ask the Legislature, next 
winter, for a Constitutional Amendment, giv- 
ing Suffrage to women who own property and 
pay direct taxes. We say direct taxes, be- 
cause all women pay taxes indirectly on all 
they eat, wear and use, in the enhancement 
of prices caused by tariff and internal revenue 
taxation. 

The Traverse Bay Eagle, in referring to 
the large majority against Woman Suffrage, 
says: 

‘‘We think that one reason of our recent 
failure was that we tried to accomplish too 
much. The change sought was too radical. 
Although we believe in the same rights for 


| of the State of Michigan do not. Hence we 


would try to present the question in a way 


that should effectually disarm and silence the | 


opposition. At all events, we would place 


| the question in such a light before the voters, 


that in order to oppose it, men must admit 
that it is out of sheer prejudice. In other 
words, we would have the question submitted, 


| next time, in such a way as to allow all wo- | 
; men who are tax-payers the right of Suffrage. 
| Nine-tenths of those who voted against Wo- 


man Suffrage at the recent election, with 
whom we have conversed, have declared their 
willingness to vote for such a law as the above. 
Let us try how much truth there is in these 
yrofessions. Half a loaf is better than no 
read,” 

The Grand Rapids Post says: 

While personally opposed to making a prop- 
erty qualification the basis of voting for either 
men or women, we are yet in favor of work- 
ing to secure the submission of the question 
of allowing taxpaying women to vote. We 
do not believe that more than this can be se- 
cured or expected of our next Legislature. 
We should like to hear from the friends of 
Woman Suffrage all over the State on the 
suggestion of The Eagle. 

The Ypsilanti Commercial says: 


We should have no objections to trying it 
on, though we believe that those who now op- 
pose it on pg principles would turn right 
around and say, ‘We oppose it now, be- 
cause its advocates propose to single out a 
class of women and give them special privi- 
leges. Bestow the right upon all women, 
and we should favor it.” Anything for an ex- 
cuse when the tyranny of old-rooted prejudices 
isat stake. But try it on. It would not be 
long before two-thirds of the women of Mich- 
igan would manage to be tax-payers. And 
when other women saw the property holders, 
the leaders of society vote, they would he- 
come blazing mad at the idea, and reason: 
Are we not human beings too? Are we not 
citizens too? Are we not as good as those 
women are who vote just because they have 
got a few paltry dollars? Do the men think 
more of those women than they do of us? 
The whole peninsula would be in a blaze. 
One sonorous clamor would go up to Lan- 
sing, demanding a re-submission of the ques- 
tion, and the men would not be permitted to 
sleep nights until they extended to every sane 
woman in the State, of proper age, equal 
rights. It is not a question of more rights or 
less rights than men, but the same rights—a 
just equality before the law. 


While we most heartily believe in Impar- 
tial Suffrage as the right of every adult citi- 
zen, man or woman, and feel deeply the in- 
justice of demanding a more stringent quali- 
fication from women than is demanded from 








men, yet it cannot be denied that there is 
great force in the suggestions of our friends 
in Michigan. As a matter of historical pre- 
cedent, men of property have been first enfran- 
chised, then other classes have been gradu- 
ally introduced. There has always been, on 
the part of the governing class, a profound 
distrust of the political ability of the governed 
class. Even now, the evils of ignorant Suf- 
frage are so evident that very many worthy 
and intelligent men think and say ‘‘we have 
too many voters already.” 

Such men as Mr. Amos Lawrence take this 
ground, and not only he, but numbers of intel- 
ligent Republicans and still larger numbers of 
intelligent Democrats say they would cheer- 
fully advocate Suffrage for tax paying wo- 
men, but are opposed to universal Suffrage. 

The Woman’s Journat will never lower its 
standard, nor be satisfied with an unequal 
qualification for menand women. The AMer- 
1cAN WoMAN SuFFRAGE AssocraTion and its 
auxiliary State Societies will demand ‘equal 
rights irrespective of sex,” if it take a thou- 
sand years to attain the object. But the best 
way to reach the whole is to accept a part. 
“Half a loaf is better than no bread.’’ Leta 
few rich, educated, fashionable women once 
appear in the caucus and at town meeting, 
and the bugbears will be dissipated. Men 
will cease to dread the presence of women, 
or to regard it as inconsistent with feminine 
delicacy. Women, too, like men, follow their 
leaders. When Mrs. Fenno ‘Tudor and Mrs. 
Sarah Shaw Russell vote, no disfranchised 
woman of Massachusetts will long say ‘I 
have all the rights I want.” 

We hope, therefore, that the conservatives 
who respect Woman, and who regard Suffrage 
not as aright but as a privilege and a trust, 
and who would grant Suffrage solely from 
considerations of personal fitness, will come 
forward in our Legislature this winter, and 
propose to enact a law giving the women, who 
in Massachusetts pay taxes on property val- 
ued at two hundred millions of dollars, a right 
to vote in town and municipal elections. 

H. B. B. 


A RIGHT NOT A PRIVILEGE. 


We call attention to the speech of Hon. 
Georze B. Loring, President of the Massachu- 
setts Senate and Chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee, delivered in Salem 
last week. It is a logical and unanswerable 
argument for Woman Suffrage, not upon con- 
siderations of sentiment or grounds of expe- 
diency, but as a right of every American cit- 
izen under a government which in theory | 
is republican and representative. H. B- B 





| CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mus, W. IL. HL. Mornay, of Guilford, Ct., 
is astudentat the Woman's Medical College 
of New York, 

Mus. Hamitrox, of Boston, has painted 
& portrait of the late Professor Agassiz, which 
is highly esteemed. 

Miss Amanpa Scammers of Milford, Mags., 
| has just gone to Atlanta, Ga., as teacher in 
| the university there. 

| Crara Morris, the actress, has insured her 
dresses, which she will wearin “Hunchback,” 
and “Macbeth,” for $12,000, 

Rev. Miss Aveusta J. Carin has accept. 
ed the callof the Universalist Church of Lan- 
sing, Mich., and preached her first pastoral 
sermon there, on Sunday, Dee. 6. 

Mas. Evizanetn Oakes Suirnu, has remov- 
ed to Hollywood, Carteret County, N.C. Her 
children have changed the family name, by 
due process of law, to Oakesmith. 

Miss Sanan G. Durey was elected last 
week a member of the School Committee of 
Gloucester, Mass. She was formerly a teach- 
erin Dean Academy, Franklin, and is admir- 
ably qualified for the position. 

Miss 8. I. Coonny, for nearly three years 
past an etticient member of the town School 
Committee of West Springfield, Mass., has 
recently resigned that position and removed to 
Springfield, on account of business engage- 
ments. 

Miss Atice A, Carte has lately presented 
the Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Associa- 
tion with a copy of the Boston Weekly Messen- 
ger, March 13, 1817, containing Gov. John 
Brooke's fast-day proclamation, President 
Monroe’s inaugural address and the journal of 
the fourteenth Congress. 

Mrs. Witkir, Mrs. McDowatp, Miss 
Moore, and Mrs. Camenon, of Ashby Bay, 
near Halifax, have received five pounds ster- 
ling from the Imperial government for heroi¢ 
conduct in saving the lives of the captain, sec- 
ond mate, and four seamen of the bark Char- 
lotte Harrison, of Cardiff, abandoned in June 
last. 

Mapameé Meunice, wife of the editor of the 
Paris Kappel, was buried at the cemetery of 
Pere la Chaise, a fortnight ago, with only a 
civil ceremonial. Victor Hugo acted as chief 
mourner. He placed a boquet of white ca- 
mellias on the coffin, and made a speech over 
the grave, saying that the night of death was 
not the end, but the opening to new light and 
life. 

Mrs. CRANE gave a very interesting lecture 
on Dress Reform, at Worcester, Mass., Mon- 
day afternoon, before a large and enthusias- 
tic assemblage of ladies. To many who 
have always had the independence to dress ac- 
cording to the laws of health, and defy the 
tyrant Fashion in her details, the subject is 
not so new a one; but to those who have fol- 
lowed her dictates, Mrs. Crane’s ideas must 
have been a revelation. 





Mrs. Ross Cuurcn is said to have joined 
the Roman Church. This lady is the daugh- 
ter of Captain Marryat, the novelist. She 
spent some years in India, and since her re- 
turn to England, has written a life of her 
father, and some novels, neither of which has 
received much mercy at thehands of the crit- 
ics. Of late she has taken up with spiritual- 
ism, and has devoted a considerable amount 
of space to itin the magazine which she edits, 
London Society. 


Kate Frevp very likely inherits her taste 
for the stage from her mother, Miss Eliza Rid- 
dle (Mrs. Field.) This lady was a very fine 
actress, and held her own in the estimation of 
the public against Fanny Kemble, even when 
the latter was at the zenith of her fame, and 
had all the prestige of her social position and 
family name to back her. She was celebrat- 
ed for the sweetness and intellectuality of her 
style, and was an immense favorite in the 
South. She was the original Julia in the 
‘‘Hunchback” (in this country), and was con- 
sidered one of the finest Juliets of her time. 


Mrs. J. A. Jupp, a well-known milliner of 
Norwalk, Ct., was found dying from the effects 
of laudanum, on a bed in her store, Tuesday 
morning, and a note on a stand, gave as area~ 
son for the act, that she had been “troubled 
without measure, during a life of many years.” 
She was observed to be very low-spirited on 
Saturday, and she is supposed to have taken 
the dose some time during Sunday night. 
The store was not opened on Monday, and it 
was not till Tuesday night that she died. é, She 
was formerly the wife of Rev. Dr. Orrin B, 





Judd of Norwalk, but gota divorce from him, 
after a long suit, which exhausted her means, 
and these troubles, together with the fact thag 
the custody of their three children was given 
to the husband, were a part of the burden of 


| her life. She was 52 years old. 
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GOLDWIN SMITH ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. | would the pilgrim fathers have established 
Republic in the wilderness,if the pilgrim moth- 
ers had withheld their efforts and their blood ? 
How would the Presbyterians of Scotland, the 
Independents, or established Church of Eng- 
land, have thrown off the yoke of Kome, had | property in his wife, and hold over her the | most degrading seizures and searches, not be- 


HY MKS. JANE G. #WISSHELM. 
Continued from iast week | 
On the medical question Goldwin Smith says 
of twenty-five years ago: “What English girl 


would have thought it possible that she could 


go through the whole of ame dical course with blood? Into the great army of martyrs, of 
® . 
all ages. women have been freely enlisted, and 


male companions of her studies ’" What 


English woman of the g 
have thoug 
an accouchement 
What English girl, to-day, would think it pos- 
sible she could go through a whole course of 


with a “man midwife ?” 


treatment for a disease peculiar to her sex, 
with male physicians, if she could find a com- 


petent woman? and what provision has the women among the friends she can most im- | 
plicitly trust, while they all become dangerous | } 


stand-still-and-see-our-zeal-for- womanly- deli- 


cacy party done to supply female doctors qual- enemies, so soon as her service pays in hon- | of all the other men in the nation ? 


ified to take the places of men in the sick 
chambers of women and children ? Is it well 
that Goldwin Smith should lend his great name 
to a sneer at the heroic women who come at 
the call of outraged decency, to mect thawant 
sv bitterly felt by women? If they study with 
“male companions,”’ it is because no other 
way is open to them. 

On the subject of Co-education Mr. Smith 


if he presented himself, in the name of that 


their women 


ht it possible she could go through | fering and dying for the truth. 
came to be sole guardians of the freedom they | erty in, 


to explain. 
deadliest peril, Freedom finds thousands of | his brute force to compel her reception of his 
caresses? Why is it necessary to re-enforce 


earth is old Pope Pius. 
it, or are his adherents pretty evenly divided | « 
among the sexes? Did the women of Holland 

prefer the personal government of Philip Sec- | 
says: ‘*What would be said of a young man | ond to that of their Legislatures ? Did the wo- interest in his slave. 
; men of Scotland, all or generally, prefer the | 
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contributed no effort and no 


good old time. would | sex has never been a bar to the right of suf- | 1 
before alluded; where is the husband’s prop- 
What | able to live in a brothel. 


How men 


were incompetent to win unaided by Woman, | r 
isa point ’rofessor Smith does notcondescend | t 
her hour of | wife for life, without legal authority to use | 


How ic is that, in 


ors and emoluments, is one of the riddles that | i 
has never yet been read. by her labor, service or act during coverture 
belongs to her husband?” 


But for the proof of the assumption that | 


women prefer a personal government, the best | « 
illustration of a personal government now on | | 
stops short of giving the husband the right 


Do all women prefer 


} 


right, at the door of Vassar or any other fe- | personal government of Mary the Beautiful to | 
male college 2” For every one institution sup- | that of the Synods ? Did they or their sisters | hold so sacred that any protest against it 


ported, in whole orin part, by public taxation, 
and devoted exclusively to the education of 
girls, there are hundreds to which none but 


| of England range themselves on the side of the 
personal governments of the two Jameses, the 
two Charleses against the Parliament,the Com- 


When was 


leads him to insist 


tie respectable. 
himself the favor to read the marriage law in 


stamps the protestant as a freelover. 
man, in what Goldwin Smith calls marriage, 
is obliged to sign a contract she had no voice 


that 4 man must have 


legal power of coercion, in order to make the 


Will Professor Smith do 
he second chapter of Genesis, to which I have 


or dominion over his wife ? 


at men have the power to right it, would seem | of different parties. 
to be proved by the stolidness with which this | ily a political unit, not because he thinks it 
man of superior mind returns to the subject | is so, but by depriving one part of it of the 
of marriage. and the blind bigotry which | power of opposition. 


He would make the fam- 


He argues the proprie- | 


ty of having English women subject to the 


cause they are content in this position, but 
for fear their opposition would bring them 
freedom to walk abroad without dread of ar- 
rest by policemen in order that men may as- 
certain whether they are sufficiently respect- 


If old Watt Ty- 


ight of custody or power of coercion is given | ler and afew more of his ilk were alive in 


o him ? 


iis superior strength by the combined power 
t necessary to enact that ‘‘all she can acquire 
Wherein lies the 
lifference between this and the slave code 


ately in force in South Carolina? ‘True it 


yf transferring his power. He may sell his 


wife’s labor, but may not divest himself of 
his claim upon her, as a master may do of his 


And cannot marriage be 


respected without such features ? 


Such is the marriage, which Englishmen 


A wo- 


Why cannot a man be bound to his | England to-day, Mr. Smith and his party 


would meet another kind of argument than 


| any that Florence Nightingale and her allies 
| have been able to offer, arguments which seem 


Why is 
| ment. 


males are admitted. Would Goldwin Smith 
divide the one, and give young men half while 
they retain the whole of their hundreds? He 
probably would, for in a note he adds: ‘*Chil- 
dren are not likely to be healthy if the brains 
of both parents are severely taxed.” If this 
is true it raises the question of educating men. 
Women of superior mental endowments usu- 
ally produce children of superior mental en- 
dowments; and it has passed into an axiom, 
“All great men have great mothers,” while it 
is equally true that great men have no posteri- 
ty. As men seem incapable of transmitting 
brains, is it not a wise order of Providence 
that male students are generally betaking 
themselves to the cultivation of muscle, and 
women contesting with them every inch of 
ground in mental progress? This general 
sneer at the women of the United States, who | 





monwealth and the Constitution ? 
the battle of Freedom fought, in any nation, 
with its women ranged on the side of personal 
government, and its men on that of legal au- 
thority ? When, in the history of this earth, did 
sex mark the dividing line on any question of 
public interest? Will Professor Smith point out 
the facts on which he bases his assumption ? 
But we can afford to grant that all women 
would cast their votes, if they had them, 
on purely personal considerations, and yet 
deny totally, the conclusion drawn by this 
philosopher. Who can conceive of anything 
more improbable than that any one man or 
woman would be the personal favorite of all, 
or the half, of the women in any country, and 
if they were divided as to the person who 
should govern, would not the practical effect 





be all the same as a division on principle ? 


are contending for the principles of the Dee- 
laration of Independence, is so unworthy of 
the author that it would be wrong to copy it. | t 


disposing of one difficulty, the writer more | 


But the subject has so many sides that, in | 


in making, to resign her natural right to the 
use of her own hands, for such consideration 
of protection and support as men have thought 
fitto specify ; and those who dare to object or 
claim a right to make terms, are stamped as op- 
ponents of God’s ordinance of marriage. The 
point at issue is not what Mr. Smith assumes it 
tobe. It is not that he and his party are in fa- 
vor of marriage and the Woman’s Rights par- 
ty opposed to it; England has a code, made 
by the old Saxon Swineherds, who ate boar’s 
heads and wore brass collars, in the days 
when Alfred the Great was King, and which 
she has maintained, with slight modifications, 
even unto this day. Mr. Smith says this is 
marriage. The Woman’s Rights party say it 
isnot. Thisisthe issue. Will Goldwin Smith 
meet it? If not, let him and his party stop 


' throwing filth in lieu of offering arguments. 


The son of a woman might have left his 


‘‘premiers in the family way’’ to the privacy 


Instead of crushing the women down to the 
law, if men would raise the law to the level 
of the women, would not the world be all the 
better for the change ? 


man’s Rights and Woman’s wrongs to settle, 
the basis should be financial equality between 
the sexes. 
should be made pecuniarily free. 
have an independent income, or an indepen- 
dent means of support. 
cringe, or cajole, or beg for a living ? 
the real cause of much that is evil in Woman 
nature. 
acter has become through this dependence. 


° . : | 
han once contradicts the conclusion at which | 


From this he goes back to Mr. Mill and gives 
some pleasant generalities about natural affec- 
tion, Woman’s need of a protector, and Man’s 
of a helpmate, to all of which nobody objects, 
noteven Mr. Mill, of whom Mr. Smith says: 
“Sex and its influences seem hardly present to 
his inind. ‘To him marriage was the union of 
two philosophers in the pursuit of truth.’’ Is 
Goldwin Smith apprehensive that Mr. Mill’s 
error will become contagious? Is there any 
reason to fear that men, generally, will think 
too little of sex and too much of philosophy, 








he arrives while considering it in another as- | 
Thus he argues that women would act | remark that they look as well as queens in 


pect. 


together, and unlike men, if they were per- | the same condition. 


of their own chambers; but since Mr. Smith 
has brought them out for exhibition, we may 


If a nation can live 


mitted to mingle in political affairs; then he | through a period when its sovereign adds to 


to disprove this, he gives us a list of female 
sovereigns who have made or accepted war, 
very much as men would have done in their 
places, and so he disproves his own theory. The 
truth is that the women of any age or nation 


or does the ordinary man need to have his 
mind steadily held to sex and its influences by 
the continuous labors of philosophers? Sure- 





are, politically, much more in harmony with | 
the menof their age and nation than with the | 
women of any other time and place. 


Geog- 


ly any lover of the race might thank God for | raphy and climate affect them both alike, and 


every man or woman capable of recognizing 


the progress of both depends on general causes. 


the mutual helpfulness of the sexes apart from | The women of a warrior age and nation are 


the mere call for reproduction. 

fer a ‘‘personal government,’’ and would, if it 
were in their power, overthrow all popular in- 
stitutions. He therefore exhorts men, as the 
“trustees for posterity of a heritage bought 


prevent the overthrow of civilliberty by con- 
fining it to one half the race. If the writeris 
correct in this assumption, he might have 
spared himself all other arguments. No one 
will dispute the fact that the whole is greater 
than any part of it, and if the rights of the 


race would be lost by granting any claim of | allowed them ? 


any fraction of it, then, of course, that claim 
should not be granted. If the women of the 
United States would, as Mr. Smith assumes, 


warlike, and when the spirit of peace comes, 
But Mr. Smith assumes that all women pre- | jt comes to both. 


They progress or retrograde, 


stand or fall, together; and only as the enfran- | 
chisement of Woman indicates the substitu- | 
tion of moral for physical power, will it op- 
erate in bringing about the time when swords | 
by ages of effort and torrents of blood,” to | will be beaten into plowshares. 


Mr. Smith assumes that the women of Eng- 


land would have voted for Charles I. against | 
the Parliament, but as he offers no shadow of 


proof there is no call for refutation. 


| 
How is | 


any one to know what form of government 


again contradict his own assumption, when he 


women would choose since no choice has been 
But does not Professor Smith 





} 
| 


says: | 


“With Woman Suffrage, the question of | 


comes to consider a position of some of his | the royal family, it might pass a similar cri- 

opponents, who claim that women would put | sis with a premier. 

an end to war if it were in their power, and, | premiership before forty-five, and few women 
| 


But, as few men reach a 


are in the way Mr. Smith names, after that 
age, it might be possible to find a woman in 
almost any nation of more than three million 
inhabitants, who would not be laboring under 
that disability, and who could attend to the 
duties of any office to which the people might 
choose to elect her. Men are excused from 
military or jury service for physical disabili- 
ties; will the whole race become fools when 
womer are enfranchised? or will the power of 
selecting certain persons for certain places be 
denied to the electors of a State in which wo- 
men are eligible to oftice ? 

If the majority of the people of England 
should think that some woman would make 
a better premier than any man in the country, 


ought they to be deprived of her services be- | 
cause ten thousand other women were, for | 


any reason, disqualified for the place ? Why 
should widows and spinsters be denied the 
right to compete with men for any office the 
people might think them competent to fill? Is 
the incompetence of those women who are 
raising families any just bar to those who 
are not? <As for “the women who would 
best represent their sex,’’? do they all lose 
their representative qualities at fifty, when 
no woman adds to the census returns? Men 


man step forth from this bondage and she will 
round out into a noble life. 
be anything noble, now, when her life is so 
shackled, eking out a dependent subsistence ? 
This is truly the life of half of our women. 
And many of the other half, I am sorry to 
say, are spoiled through luxury. 
needs the labor of the strong-minded of both 
sexes to right these wrongs. 


to suit their case. 

Again, Mr. Smith disproves his own argu- 
After deprecating the admission of 
women to the bar on the ground that a female 
lawyer pleading fora client of her own sex 
might unduly influence juries, he says, in 
another connection; ‘‘In the United States 
the privileges of women may be said to ex- 
tend to impunity, not only for ordinary out- 
rages, but for murder.”” Just so, Mr. Smith. 
That is what we have been saying all along. 
Men are so accustomed to regard women as 
toys, that our masculine courts are incapable 
of executing justice in case of a pretty female 
culprit. 

Again Mr. Smith complains that women 
are above the law in the Whiskey Crusade. 
Then why not permit them to lift the law ? 
How would it do to level up a little while? 


Mrs. Jane G. SwissHEeLM. 





WOMAN’S WRONGS. 
If‘I had, to-day, the whole question of Wo- 


Every girl at the age of eighteen 
She should 


Why should she 
It is 


How warped and defaced her char- 


How would man’s character stand the strain ? 
It is enervating, it is demoralizing. Let Wo- 


But how can she 


The world 


Beru. 








Dress As IT AFFECTS THE HEALTH OF WOMEN. 





| 
| 


elect and re-elect some personal favorite pres- 
ident, until his power became dynastic, it is 
the unquestionable duty of the men of this na- 
tion to withhold from its women the power 


to do so great a wrong; but what proof has | 


the contagious diseases act would probably 
have made a clean sweep, at the last general 





Is ‘the contagious diseases act” a person? Or 
are its provisions so dear to Englishmen that 


election, of allthe best servants of the State.” | 


Mr. Smith offered to sustain a premise on | 
which he has hung such momentous conse- | 
Would 


approaching Goldwin Smith in intelligence, so 


quences? None whatever. 


treat the claim of any man or class of men to 
any right or privilege? Surely not, and in | 
this he but shows the next to impossibility for | 
men to deal justly by women. 
that women would do thus and so, if they had | 


the power; and, on this unsupported assump- | of kee 
tion denies them a right held so dear by good | fyunctic 


men that they have bought it by “‘ages of ef- 
fort and torrents of blood.” 

He does not tell us by whose effort and 
whose blood civil and religious liberty has been 
purchased. He says nothing of the tens of 
thousands of women, who have contributed 


their best efforts and their lives to win the | 


right of self-government for the race. And 
yet there never was a step in human progress 
that men have taken alone. How would Hol- 
land have maintained her thirty years’ war 
with Spain for freedom to worship God, if 
the efforts and blood of her men had not been 


\ trouble is about ? 
any man | taken his pen in hand to protest against the 
| enfranchisement of women, lest, peradventure, 
| they should spoil the arrangements for mak- 


| 
| 
' 


| 
| 








they make it personal? Is this what all the | 
Has Goldwin Smith really 


ing prostitution safe and respectable ? If this | 
be his fear, and we have no right to question | 


He assumes | his own statement, what wonder that he should | 


lend his honorable name jo the debasing work 

ping all women strictly to the sexual { 
ms? <A well wisher of the race may | 
surely be sad, when its advanced thinkers take 
this merely animal view of the relations of | 
creatures, destined to an immortal existence in | 
realms where they ‘neither marry or are 
given in marriage, but are as the angels.” 
Again our philosopher says: 

“If there is wrong, and wrong to half hu- 
manity, which cannot be righted in any other 
way, we must at once accept Woman Suffrage, 
whatever perils it may entail.” 

How can a sensible man conceive of perils 
from righting wrong. The suggestion pre- 
sents a solecism; but that a wrong does ex- 











mingled with those of her women? How 


ist, and one which cannot be righted until wo- 


are expected to do the State good service as 
statesmen, judges and magistrates, until they 
reach their four score years and ten, and why 
should a nation be deprived of the mature 
wisdom of women who, as mothers, have for 





years occupied the treble relations of law- | 


maker, judge and executive? Why should 


| boys legislate for the mothers, whom God has 


commanded them to obey ? 

For one thing we may thank Mr. Smith. In 
as far as his style of assumption can dispose 
of anything, he makes an end of the old argu- 
ment that women are so represented by their 
male friends, that they have no need to vote. 
He admits that the women of England would 
make short work of her legalized prostitu- 
tion, and that the system, so revolting to 
their sense of decency, is absolutely forced 
upon them by the fathers, husbands, brothers 


| and sons, whom they are exhorted to trust 


implicitly. He admits, also, that a woman’s 


| duty to the State would require her to act in 


opposition to her husband, and so sets aside 
the old argument that women would all vote 
| with their husbands, so that the practical 
effect would change no issue, but simply 
double the vote. He sees that the same sense 
of individual responsibility which makes the 
wife a member of one church and the husband 
| of another, would also make them members 


| 
| 








DRESS REFORM. 
Edited, with an Introduction and an Appendix, by 


Abba Gould Woolson. With Lllustrations. One 
volume. 16mo, Cloth, Price $1.50, 


The Dress Reform Movement, which had its origin 
in a paper read last spring before the New England 
Women’s Club, by Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
created a wide-spread excitement, which led to the 
delivery of a series of lectures by ladies conspicuous 
in the movement, and to the opening of a store in 
Boston for the sale of the new styles of garments. 
As illustrating the whole subject the volume on 
Dress Reform will be found interesting and desirable. 

Sold everywhere by all booksellers, Mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers, 

ROBERTS BROTILIERS, 
BOSTON. 49—3t 
New in 1873. Greatly ime 
proved for 1874. 

Any lady can at once understand 





THE 
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CONSUMPTION CURED! 


¢ Wellfleet, May 5, 1874 
Dr. E. D. Spear.—Dear Sir: li is with pleasure | 
acknowledge the great benefit I have received from 
the use of your medicine. In December, 1561, 1 wag 
attacked with Bleeding from ‘he Lungs. In June 
1862, I had another, and a much more severe attack’ 


| I well remember the time I got my sister to w 
| Dr. Se#ar for his medicine. , meh 


My bleeding was not 
any common case, lassureyou. After giving the ned. 
icine a fair trial it entirely cured me. Front that time 
to this 1 have had no bleeding. My health is good I 
can work as long asthe bestofmen, My weight is One 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness, 


| know of no reason why I am not good for thirty ve 
| for I have outlived a large auinber that thougns” 
, would die fourteen years ago, 


JOHN G. HIGGINs, 


Keene, N. H., Dec. 8, 1873, 
Dr. Spzar:—I am very much better. My lungs felt 
filled up, but now feel free and easy. My appetite ig 
good; 1 have gained ten pounds. I have been very 
punctual in taking the medicine. I think I should 
have been in my grave but for you. My prayers shal) 
go up to God that he shall bless you and yours, 
Respectfully, MRS. MIRA A. BAKER. 


Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874, 
Dr. Spkar.—Dear Sir: Last August you sent meg 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the lungs, 
In six weeks he appeared likea newman. He said he 
would need no more medicine, for since the first of 
September until the 20th of February he had not spit 
any blood. Two weeks ago he took cold, and Lag 
raised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible, 

a box of medicine, and he will pay on delivery. 
ORLANDO HOKTON, 





East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 5, 1873, 
Dr. Srear.—Dear Sir: lam thankful that God has 
iven you skill to relieve the afflicted. I am happy in 
e thought that [ can do anything towards publishing 
your name to the world. ‘To God be all the glory, 
Yours truly, NANCY MANWARKEN. 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 Bey. 

erly Street, cured of consumption. 
ohn Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consumption, 

Charles O. , 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 

ing from the yy 
irs. pring, Appleton Street. 

Mr. Wm. B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russel Carruth, 18 East Camden Street, and 
many others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Diseases free ot charge. Office, 713 Wash- 
ington Street. Boston. 2B 





The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 


Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


Sho peapte of the United States have been hum- 
bugged with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks and 
imposters for the rye few years, in a most shameful 
manner. The writer of the prey one of the vic- 
tims, and wishes to present a very P n case; 

Believing that by cleansing the blood was the on! 
true way of banishing disease, and being a great an 
ferer from weak lungs and a scrofulous affection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
most eminent —, I commenced doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks affected a radical cure. The cough 
left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my appe- 
tite good, and the scroful li had disappeared 
Feeling confident that my Discovery possessed won- 
derful healing virtues, { gave it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases caused from humorsin the blood. The de- 
mand from my friends and others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very great, I removed trom Pennsyl- 
vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and com- 
menced putting them up for sale, calling them FRAZ- 
IER’S ROOT BITTERS. I was at first backward in 
presenting either myself or medicine to the public— 
not being a Patent Medicine man, but I am gettin 
bravely over that. I have sold thousands of bottles o 
~ Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe. 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 
ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and banishing the vile humors from the system 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation 
compounded from roots combined with herbs and 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when ple were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel an other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. 

They open all the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
system with pure blood: hence they must reach all 

iseases by purification and nourlshment. 

No > can take Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell, Victory \"¥ victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 
life. They are constantly effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance. For Consumption, Asthma, Scrof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derful Medical discovery known to the world, Their 
pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, stre? ythening 
the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the bloc 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine will 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Dineen, 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Fever an 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Diseases, Kidney 
Disease and Liver Complaint so quickly as this Root 
Bitters, All such diseases are caused from @ 

t h and a poisonous condition of the blood. For 








@ its construction and operation. A 

«Sy  whild even can use it fully. 

(a) But a few moments required to 

(w) weep an ordinary sized room, and 

AS the surface swept will be found 

z o lean, bright and fresh. It 

ial raises no dust, Will last from 

fe SIX to TEN years, working per- 
< fectly all the while. 
’ oF 

CARPET |Price $3.50 each. 

For sale everywhere at House 

4 Furnishing, Hardware and Gen- 

feral Stores. Can be sold in any 

thriving town. Packed toaccom- 

modate small dealers in dozen 

and half dozen cases. 


of HALEY, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers, 


BOSTON or NEW YORK. 
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12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
firm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
yeonety- e get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 

J.B. WAtKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 
A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decalcomania. 
French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int 





weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of 
memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abuses in 
early lite, and to delicate females, these strengthening 
Root Bitters are especially r nded, One bot 
tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, 
Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
Formations, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions, 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blood 
than all other remedies in existence. 


G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Show this notice to your druggist or store-keeper. 
Ask for FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTERS, and aon? 
no substitute whatever. Price within reach of & 4 
$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. 27—26 
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WONDERFUL 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mas* 


Call early. Send for Price List. 





tial Note Paper, Pens, &-. 
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HOPEFUL PROSPECT OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE | ask to be allowed to steer the vessel of State, 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The political changes that have lately taken 
place in England are likely to favor the Wo- 
man Suffrage Movement. The Conservative 
party now in power being in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage. the Hon. B. Disraeli has vot- 
ed consistently for it as member of the Com- 
mons, while the practical leader of the House 
of Lords, the Marquis of Salisbury, has de- 
clared he will aid the Woman's Bill in the 


upper House. 


guished Commoners will do their utmost for 


the next bill, which will be probably brought | 


in next session by Mr. W. Forsyth, member 


for Marylebone, London, and will be seconded | 


by Dr. Lyon Playfair of Edinboro. The first 
is a Conservative and the other a Liberal. 
Thus the measure has support from both great 
parties. 

The movement, moreover, has the steady 
support of the leaders of the working classes, 
who themselves have not so very long gained 
enfranchisement. Fellow feeling makes them 
‘wondrous kind.” Besides, the middle class 
voters are losing their prejudices against the 
wish of Woman tobea voter. This especially, 
now that they have seen how Woman can use 
her voteat the ballot box. The advanced 
Liberal, too, is drawn to Woman's side, since 
she has taken his favorite principle as hers, 
and declares that “Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny.” The timid Conserva- 
tive is in favor of conceding her claims, be- 
cause he heartily believes Woman will be the 
strongest and truest Conservative power in 
the State. The political economists en masse 
go for Woman’s Rights in this direction of 
voting; while all England over, the profes- 
sional and cultured classes are coming quickly 
to the conclusion, the Suffrage must be given 
to Woman, in order to preserve a balance of 
power, and to protect them from mobocracy. 
Moreover the position cultured women have 
taken induces the belief that a strong feeling 
of injustice will be felt if her claims are re- 
sisted. 

Reformers of all sorts are coming to the con- 
clusion that they need Woman’s help in their 
crusades. Indeed, they have found already 
that the political machinery will not go 
smoothly, and some parts of it not at all, ex- 
cept their sisters co-operate in directing it. So 
now, they do not ask if Woman should vote, 
but urge it on her as a duty. She may not 
set the duty aside. The newspapers of every 
section and party, discuss the Suffrage ques- 
tion with greater calmness, and more reason. 
Far better arguments are used than once were 
common. Even the Saturday Review is less 
bitter and witty at the expense of ‘‘disappoint- 
ed spinsters, and enthusiastic misses just let 
loose from school.’”’ The Scotch press, too, 
discusses the question in cool and logical man- 
ner. In Scotland, the public feeling on the 
question is more hearty than in England. 
Still, the sober, earnest, and sincere discussion, 
in each country is a most hopeful sign of pro- 
gress, 

As yet, Woman Suffrage has not been made 
adirect question at elections. For Woman, 
with her admirable prudence and patience, 
has been content to let public sentiment on 
this great subject grow slowly, and root itself 
deeply. She knows that as soon as her coun- 
trymen see they have done her injustice, they 
will repent and amend. They are already be- 
ginning to see they have so done. The day 
of change is near. 

Women, moreover, are voting at the School- 
board elections and sitting on these Boards 
as mempers. At municipal elections Woman 
is also voting, and no harm comes from it. 
Woman does not unsex herself. Her conduct 
and its results will kill prejudice. 

We said earlier that a bill was to be intro- 
duced into Parliament. It will stand a good 
chance of getting up to the Lords. Should it 
do so the result will be a great one. It may 
not pass the Lords, but to reach them will be 
a great gain. 

Much more might be said, but our space 
will not allow. Still we may add the names 
of a few ladies who are advocating the claims 
of their sisters. Miss Bessie Rayner Parkes, 
now Mrs, Inglis; Mrs. Josephine Butler; 

Madame Ronnejer, a talented lecturer and 
reader, who ought to come over and visit us; 
Mrs. H. Fawcett, i. e., Milicent G. Fawcett, 
whose manual of Political Economy we know, 
and her two talented sisters; Mrs. Burbary, a 
brilliant woman and finished speaker; Mrs. 
Ernestine Rose, the most eloquent lady orator 
_ England; Miss Mary Beedy, of Antioch 
College; Florence Miller; Helen Dowsing, 
and A. Vickey, medical women; and quite a 
number of other ladies. Mr. Thomas Hare, 
ap sreatest Parliamentary Bill draughtsman, 
‘swarm friend and helper. Mr. Gladstone 
7 not really opposed to the wish of Woman 
es and says: ‘*Sooner or later there 
‘tbe the Suffrage for them under proper 
safeguards,” 
Bocce, rather than later, we say. Soon 
vanes be able to say, Tempora mutantur, 
«108 mitamur in illis; the times are changed, 
with them, no longer deprived of lib- 
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| with their brother’s assistance, 
| the many dangerous channels 
brave old vessel has to pasa. 
| notask in vain. Yea, when they shall have 
taken their place by the side of the strong, 
then it shall be found that Woman's place is 
always where Woman ought to be, and man’s 
duty is that which he always ought to do. 
| Man has a duty to discharge in the home, 
| which he cannot fulfill in the Senate; Woman, 


through 
which 


Many Peers and many distin- | * place to fillin the state which she cannot 


| find in domestic environments. 

| Geo. Rocers. 
| 283 Pinckney St., Boston. 
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IS WOMAN AN INDIVIDUAL! 


“He for God only, she for God in Him.” 

| The Woman Question may be reduced to a 
| simple question of individuality. Is woman 
| an individual? Was she created responsible 
to God and to his laws? Or were Milton and 
the ancients right, in holding, that she is a 
mere complement of man, whose life can have 
' no significance apart from his? 

Whatever view we take, modern society is 
anomalous. The ancients were at least con- 
sistent. This inferior half of man, they al- 
lowed, might, by her natural charms, influence 
him for weal or woe. But her responsibility 
ended with her obedience to his will. 

To-day, Woman is held responsible in the 
church, not only for her own belief, but for 
the salvation of her husband and children. 
She alone is held responsible for such mor- 
ality as characterizes society. Sheis amena- 
ble to law, no less than man, and in some 
cases she is punished more severely than he, 
for its violation. In five distinct classes of 
cases even wives are recognized by the courts 
as having independent wills. 

On the other hand, public opinion still says, 
‘*He for God only, she for God in him.” The 
church continues to enjoin obedience to hus- 
bands. Society still says to Woman, ‘‘trust 
implicitly to man for support and protection; 
rely notat all on your own strength.” The 
State persistently denies her a voice in Legis- 
lation; and wise men assert emphatically 
that the family is the unit of society, in the 
face of the most patent fact that our govern- 
ment has its very foundation in the recogni- 
tion of individual rights. 

In whatever light we view the question, con- 
tradictions abound; and it is plain that we 
shall never arrive at unity, or consistency, by 
arguing from antagonistic premises. If Wo- 
man has no individuality we shall never end 
the vexed question, but by remanding her to 
the old position of subjection. If, on the oth- 
er hand, sheis responsible to God, and to the 
world, then nothing can be more unwarranted 
and absurd, thanthe attempt on the part of 
any man or class, to prescribe Woman’s duty, 
to set limits, or to define spheres. Individu- 
ality once recognized, can anything be more 
ridiculous than the solemn persistence of half 
the race in maintaining artificial barriers in 
order that the other half may not overstep 
the bounds of nature? J. M. 8. 

Union Springs. 











WOMEN CALLED OF GOD. 


All churches that limit Woman’s sphere of 
usefulness and hinder her in the mission to 
which God has called her, are doing great 
harm in the world. All churches are doing 
good, but such are doing harm as well. 

Such restrictions might do in some ages, 
and in some spheres in heathen lands, but not 
in this age, and in Christian countries and in 
the church. Where the spirit of God is there 
is liberty, and in Christ there is neither male 
nor female. The spirit of God is in the 
church, and Christ is its head; who then 
is at liberty? What does Christianity do for 
the world, and what for woman? Whatever 
be the talents of a human being, they are no 
accident, but are given for a purpose. Tal- 
ent is ordination; and when the Holy Spirit 
is admitted into the soul, it not only ele- 
vates, but develops, strengthens and refines. 
The work does not end here, but extends into 
eternity. If women have given to her the 
power of interpretation, or of prophecy, shall 
she sit still at the command of man, and re- 
fuse the mandate of Almighty God ? 

Such churches as those of which I speak, 
are doing harm in the world. What hinders 
the great blessing in the conversion of souls? 
One cause is, that only one-half, or two-thirds 
of the force and talent of the church is brought 
into full light, and active exercise. 

Restriction is opposed to the spirit of the 
Bible. Men of the church generally want all 








women to be Marthas. For surely, after re- 
turning from labor, not even excluding the 
ministerial, how pleasant to them to meet a 
refined servant in the reception room or kitch- 
en, or at the family altar. 

In the case of Mary and Martha I fail to see 
the great word of commendation for Martha, 
although we know she must have been a wo- 
man of piety, for Jesus loved to visit at her 
house; but he did reprove her for her too so- | 
licitoug care, and for her much serving, and 
the one who was ready to leave some unnec- 
essary care, and was ever learning of the Mas- 
ter, received the eulogy. Sisters in Zion go 
up to your watch towers, and see what of the 
night. Times are not as they were forty 


the | 
They will | 


| ple. 
brick oven, nor roast our brains over the open 
fire for our daily bread. Neitherdo we have 
to turn the spit before the hearth to baste the 
meat; for not only has the convenient stove 
and range taken their places, but the baking 
establishments where pastry can be procured, 
pastry fit forthe gods. The beef is compress- 
ed into a tin can, and we need only dilute it | 
| if we choose. The inventive genius of man, 
has made washing quick and easy. 


Germany and Ireland have sent us servants by | 


gates. The Southern slaves have been liber- 
ated, and our country is flooded with those 
who would aid us in our household labors. 
Yet we cling to what we call the good old 
| ways, and take our exercise in the kitchen. 
| We know the objections and the trials but, 
| in the main, women are aided in many ways. 
Let not the children be so much committed 
| to servants, as are the household labors. Up 
and out into the fresh air, little ones and all. 
| Let them have the care and instruction of 
| their mother at home and abroad. 
| We are not called to the loom as in the 
earlier days but the country is filled with 
manufactures done cheap enough for the poor- 
est; God sets the sewing machine down by 
me and says, ‘‘Arise, the days of tedious stitch- 
ing for the family are at an end. Choose the 
better part. Learn of me. Go and preach 
my gospel to all nations.” 

Then, why lose time in making useless orna- 
mentations, or embroidery when the days of 
knights and idle ladies are of the past, and 
millions of unsaved souls are at your doors, 
and in the streets. 

Jesus, being weary, sat on the well in con- 
versation with the woman; did he tell her of 
the living water, and then say, “take your 
watering pot, go to your house, and in priva- 
cy enjoy the life you have received, and talk 
with your husband? He said no such thing; 
but she, under the inspiring influence of the 
draught, left the pitcher and went to the city 
and told the people of Christ; and many 
came to him. 

When the afflicted woman stole quietly 
through the crowd and but touched the hem 
of his garment, and would secretly have 
returned with the blessing to her home was 
she permitted to doso? No! The Saviour, 
by gentle questioning, drew her forth and ere 
she was aware, she had told the story of his 
healing power to the multitude. 

He went into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, 
and entered into a house, and would have no 
man know it. But he could not be hid, for a 
certain woman was there, to preach Christ to 
the world, as he told her, by her great faith. 

There are too many Marthas among women. 
Christ wants more Lydias who deal in purple, 
and more Marys to publish the resurrection. 
Look out from your tents, and see Miriam 
has suffered her seven days, and is coming 
into the camp; we know the sequel. 

A PRESBYTERIAN. 





SUNRISE. 





It is a much disputed question, whether it be 
worth while ever to see the sun rise, taking 
into consideration the attendant evil of hav- 
ing to follow his example, and also rise early. 
The great mass of humanity, the vulgar crowd, 
pass along their accustomed way without giv- 
ing ita thought. They go to their daily la- 
bor with heavy tread and averted eyes, out 
into the fresh morning sunshine, that would 
give them the strength of new wine, if they 
would but raise their foreheads to receive it; 
or they draw closely their silken curtains, and 
if the early sunrays effect an entrance, turn 
upon their pillows, with a remonstrance at 
being disturbed, and think the sun eminently 
stupid for keeping such early hours, and not 
enjoying a morning nap. 

Those with whom it is “the poetry of the 
thing,the romance, you know,” will, on partic- 
ular occasions, upon some Alpine summit per- 
haps, and where itis expected of them, go into 
ecstacies over even the poorest sunrise, will 
pronounce it “magnificent,” ‘‘worthy of the 
pencil of a Claude,” &c., and then return home, 
and grow angry over soiled clothes and wet 
feet, and wish that a poetical reputation were 
more easily sustained. But there are a few, 
whose hearts are so filled with a deep yearning 
for Nature and Nature’s God, that they are 
willing to go out into*the chill dawn and 
through the wet grass, that so they may stand 
upon even a nameless mountain, and view 
the wonder that is always new, that never re- 
peats itself. 

They are the few, of all the vast throng, 
who recognise in every sunrise a miracle, and 
who return to give glory to God. <A miracle | 
it is indeed, because, although man under- 
stands the laws which produce a sunrise, the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, the nature 
and transmission of light, yet it is beyond 
human comprehension to appreciate the nice | 
subtleties of these laws, or to explain their 
origin. 

It is also a daily reminder of that greatest 
of all miracles, that mystery of mysteries, 
the glorious rising of the Son of Righteous- 
ness when the world awoke from the sleep of 
superstition and unbelief, and became ever- 
more irradiated with the health-giving light 
of Christianity. 





years ago for us, any more than for other peo- 








In the cold, grey twilight of early dawn, 


We are not now obliged to heat up the | 


Holland, | 


ship loads, and even China has unbarred her | their matin chorus. 


the earth stretches out before us, dim and 
ghastly, a pallor upon it, and a stillness and 
chill as of death in the air, a sense of oppres- 
sion, as of a sleep too heavily laden with 
dreams. Then, as the sun approaches the 
horizon, faint outlines of hill ranges grow 
clearer, there is a rustle among the leaves, 
afew notes from the birds, a flutter of ex- 
pectancy in the pulse of nature. 

With the first bright glance of the sun over 
| the distant mountains, the spell of night and 
sleep is broken. The birds burst forth into 
The tree tops bend and 
rock in the breeze, which, hand in hand with 

the sunbeams, does the work of merry awak- 
ening. Then, as the full tide of light sweeps 
| over the earth and fills the arched heaven 
| with its radience, the screen of tog begins to 


| 


move, and rises in weird forms, cloudy giants 
| that reluctantly lift their heads from their 
couches between the hills, and faint away at 
the sight of their daily destroyer. The shad- 
ows, too, those other fairy creations of the 
night, creep slowly down the mountain slopes, 
followed by the sun, until they are also an- 
nihilated, and the blessed light is searching 
every nook and cranny of the land. Now 
the nearer hills stand boldly out, and resolve 
into rocky precipices, that court the rosy 
light, and great forests that bend toward the 
eastern sky. 

Even the far distant hill tops, that were 
but lifeless shadows in the twilight, are trans- 
formed into spiritual beauty, and a blue so 
faint, that their waving lines scarce separate 
them from the sky itself. Down on the gen- 
tler slopes, many a farm and cosy farmhouse 
and village glisten in the sun-light, and the 
river, shining here and there through the 
valleys, binds alktogether with a silver thread. 
Over all rests the crown of clouds, and the 
warm, life-giving atmosphere is around and 
above and below us, enfolding all creation 
in as close embrace as do the arms of God 
himself. 

He seems indeed very near to us in this 
morning hour. We feel that ‘the day spring 
from on high hath visited us,” and the les- 
son of the sun-rise is—love—divine love which 
enwraps us as the sunlight does. Truly it is 
a blessed thing to breathe the pure air, and 
receive into the physical being the freshness 
and strength of the early sunshine, but a 
greater blessing it is, to have the spirit 
strengthened and refreshed for the trials of 
the day, to breathe into the soul a great 
draught of love. And thrice blessed is it to 
take the glorious morning sunshine down into 
the valleys, tocarry the precious light to them 
that sit in darkness, to spread around such an 
atmosphere of cheerfulness, and purity, and 
love, as shall make the darkest places light, 
and the longest day one continued sunrise. 

PutiLtemon, 


Musical Cift Books! 


A very acceptable and permanently uscful present 
toa musiral friend will be one of the following valu- 
able Works for sale at all Music Stores, or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, for retail price. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
PIANO AT HOME! 
250 large pages, filled with the best Piano Duets, 


(4-hand pieces), furnishing an unfailing fund of home 
entertainment. 











ORGAN AT HOME, For Reed Organs. 200 
very popular easy pieces. 
Gems of German Song, Vocal. 
Gems of Sacred Song, Vocal. 
Gems of Scottish Song, Vocal. 
Gems of Strauss, Instrumental. 
Wreath of Gems, Vocal. 
Operatic Pearls, Vocal. 
Silver Chord, Vocal, 
Shower of Pearls, Vocal Duets. 
Musical Treasure, Vocal and Instrumental. 
Pianist’s Album, Instrumental, 
Pianoforte Gems, Instrumental, 

All the above splendid collections are uniform in 
style and eae have 200 to 250 large pages each; 
are filled with the most pore music, and cost in 
Boards each $2.50. In Cloth $3.00. Full gilt $4.00. 

Elegantly bound and most interesting books are 
also the Lives of Handel, Mozart, Weber, Beethoven, 
aru ete., ete. Price from $1.75 to $2.00 per 
volume. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
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' Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 188 and 17° 8 @ Av 
Sab 4treet, 


NEW YORK. 


Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare ene 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical tral» 
ing in the New York Iofirmary, which treats aboot 
seven thousand patients annually. 

| Forannouncementsand particulars addres the Sec 
| retary of the Faculty, 


SImily Blackwell, 





Dr. 


| 198 Secend Avenue. New Vork Clay 
ly Jan.3 


Mercantile Saving Institution, 


387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
All deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing imterest on the first day of each month; in- 
terest is paid on deposits for all Cull calendar montha 
they remain in Bank. 
he Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
for the express protection of Its depositors, 47—13 


DR. E. KNIGHT. _ 


CANCERS. 


His new treatment for cancers surpasses all others. 
He cures without knife, plaster or pain, No sear on 
healing. 


He has discovered a new treatment for the 
Eye and Ear, by which he is curing the 
. worst cases of Blindness and Deafness with. 
out instruments or pain. Consultation free. 
80 Dover St., Boston. 


A New, Searching, Timely Book Entitled 


‘THE GENESIS AND ETHICS 
OF CONJUGAL LOVE. 


By Andrew Jackson Davis, 


41—135t 





Treatment of all the delicate and important ques- 
tions involved in Conjugal Love,  Isstraightforward, 
unmistakably emphatic, and perfectly explicit and 
plain in every vital particular. Mr. Davis has re- 
cently examined the whole field of Marriage, Paren- 
tage, Disaffection, and Divorce, and this little volume 
is the result; which now comes into the world be- 
cause it is wanted and needed by all women and men. 

Price, in paper covers, 50 cents; in handsome cloth, 
75 cents; in full gilt and extra binding, $1.00, Post- 
age free. The Trade supplied on the most liberal 
terms, by COLBY & RICH, 9 Montgomery Place, 
Boston, Mass., or address the “Progressive Publish- 
ing House” of A. J. DAVIS & CO., No, % East 
Fourth Street, New York City. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EvRorgan PLAN, 
17 Rrattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 
<a” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dintng Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


Excelsioy Do Your Own Printing 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes 
Portable $9 ete. Largersizes for large work. 


Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
ful pastime for spare hours, BOYS 
have greatfun and make money fast 
o—— Send twostamps for full 
catalogue presses type etc, tothe Mfrs 
KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn, 
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WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO, 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 

assed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. tf 











Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York, 
49— 





ALL SEEKING 
ORMATIO 
gice: 


m AS TO ty 7 






4 EVANS’ ~\ 
er tisingtNend Boe 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertisin, 
mediums in the country, with CIRCULATION, RATES- 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon} 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, pos- 


° - 
-_ eS 
ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 

Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 1878, we are now prepared with an entire 


pare 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 


Parlor, Chamber, 
Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street. 
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free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Adg 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, | 
106 WASHINGTON Sr., BosTON. 
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appearance; while the variety and spirit of its arti- 
a. and the dignity, self-respect, good-humor and 
earnestness of its tone, will show how profoundly 
mistaken are those who suppose that folly and ex- 
travagance are necessarily characteristic of the dis- 
cussion of the question. The JoURNAL is indispensa- 
ble to those who would truly understand the character 
of the movement and measure its progress.— Harper's 
Weekly. 
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Answers to these inquiries have been re- 
ceived by the Governor, with the opinion of 
the Court, which was drawn by Chief Justice 
Appleton. 

Justices Cutting, Peters, Danforth and Vir- 
gin, concur in the decision. Justices Walton, 
Barrowes and Dickerson dissent. 

We have not received the full text of the 
opinion, but the decision is as follows: 


“Having regard, then, to the rules of the 
common law as to the rights of women, mar- 
ried and unmarried, as then existing—to the 
history of the past—to the universal and un- 
broken practical construction given to the 
Constitution of this State and to that of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, upon which 
that of this State was modeled, we are led 
to the inevitable conclusion that it was never 
in the contemplation or intention of those 
forming our Constitution that the offices there- 
by created should be filled by those who could 
take no part in its original formation and to 
whom no political wd was entrusted for 
the organization of the Government then about 
to be established under its provisions, or for 
its continued existence and preservation when 
established. ... .To the first question pro- 
posed, we answer in the negative. To the 
second, we answer that it is competent for the 
Legislature to authorize the appointment of a 
married or unmarried woman to administer 
oaths, take acknowledgment of deeds, or sol- 
emnize marriages, so that the same shall be 
lega] and valid.” 

Thus the Supreme Court of Maine, follows 
in the evil footsteps of the same court in Mass- 
achusetts, which decided that women never 
had been Justices of the Peace, therefore they 
never could be. 

No woman need be discouraged or disheart- 
ened by such a decision. 

Slowly but surely, decisions of courts, laws, 
and customs which are against equal rights for 
all human beings, become obsolete. j 

The well reasoned and elabdrate dissenting 
opinion of Judge Dickerson, will be found 
entire, in another column, and should not fail 
to be read. He says: 


Judges Walter and Barrows concur in so 
much of the opinion of the court as holds 
that itis competent for the Legislature to au- 
thorize the appointment of women to admin- 
ister oaths, take the acknowledgment of deeds 
and solemnize marriages, but do not concur in 
the conclusion that it is not equally compe- 
tent for the Legislature to authorize the ap- 
peeenent of women to act as Justices of the 
’eace. They argue that the Legislature is 
authorized to enact any law which it deems 
reasonable and proper, provided it is not re- 
pugnant to the Constitution of this State, nor 
to that of the United States; and a law au- 
thorizing the appointment of women to act 
as Justices of the Peace would not be repug- 
nant to either. Itis true that the right to vote 
is limited to males. But the right to vote and 
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OUR NEW PREMIUM. 


To every person who will send us $2.50, 
with the name of a new subscriber, we will 
send by mail, postpaid, a beautiful historic 
crayon picture of size suitable for an 18x22 
inch frame, entitled, ‘‘The Praying Band.”’ 
It represents a group of women, engaged in 
prayer in front of a country tavern or bar- 
room, in the midst of a dreary snow storm. 
A boy has alighted from his horse, and listens 
to the prayer, while the animal is drinking 
from a watertrough. A venerable clergyman 
removes his hat; several children stop play- 
ing and stind spell-bound, while the throng 
within the bar-room look with surprise and 
curiosity upon the scene. 

This liberal offer ought to result in doubling 
our present subscription list between now and 
the first of January. We respectfully invite 
every one of our present subscribers to send 
us an additional name, and thereby to entitle 


herself to a copy of this interesting and spirit- 
Friends of Woman Suffrage, each 


ed crayon. 
and all, within the coming week find us a new 
subscriber! 


WOMEN NOT JUSTICES OF THE PEACE IN 
MAIN 





Ten months ago, the Governor of Maine 
and his Council requested the opinion of the 
Supreme Judicial Court on the following ques- 
tions: First, under the Constitution and laws 
of this State, can a woman, if duly appoint- 
ed and qualified as a Justice of the Peace, 
legally perform all acts pertaining to such 
office? Second, would it be competent for 
the Legislature to authorize the appointment 
of a married or unmarried woman to the office 
of Justice of the Peace; or to administer oaths, 
take acknowledgment of deeds or solemnize 
marriages, so that the same shall be legal and 
valid? 


the right to hold office are distinct matters. 
Either may exist without the other. And it 
may be true that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion did not contemplate, that women should 
hold office. But it by no means follows that 
they intended the contrary. Judges Walter 
and Barrows say on this point: ‘*The truth 


To-day such a decision would be impossible. 
It is scarcely a score of years, since prin- 
ters agreed in solemn league and covenant 
never to work for any man who employed wo- 
men to print. ‘To-day women are type-setters 
every where. 

Within the memory of middle aged persons, 
women were limited to five or six occupations, 
and were scourged with scorpion criticism, if 
they went “out of their sphere’’ to find any 
other. But the last census enumerates three 
score and ten kinds of business, now free to 
women. 

Women are Justices of the Peace in Illinois 
and in Wyoming Territory. They discharge 
all the duties of the office faithfully and well. 
These facts are an argument for, and defense 
of the right of woman to these positions. 

By a law which is beyond human manipula- 
tion, the tools will sooner or later come to 
the hands that can use them well, and no 
question of sex will be ever thought of. 

If any court can afford to make such an 
historic record as that, just made by the Su- 
preme Court of Maine, women can well afford 
to bide their time, for 


“Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the pro- 
cess of the suns!” 
& & 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have great pleasure in announcing that 
Louisa M. Alcott, and other ladies of literary 
eminence whose names will be announced 
hereafter, will contribute occasional articles 
for our columns during the coming year. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 

The First Church of Williamsburg, Mass., 
has recently elected four deaconesses. 

Over 3000 women have joined the London 
Union of female book-binders, started some 
weeks ago. 

Saginaw County claims to have cast the 
largest vote for Woman Suffrage, in propor- 
tion to the population, of any county in the 
State of Michigan. 

The noble ladies of Westphalia, who were 
recently fined for signing a seditious address 
to the Bishop of Paderborn, have appealed 
from their sentence. 


The Boston correspondent of the Chicago 
Advance has no enthusiasm for Temperance. 
After belittling the qualifications of Mr. Tal- 
bot as a candidate, he adds: ‘It may be no 
great misfortune that we are likely to have a 
chance to witness a trial of the prin ciple of 
license. If the road to a social millennium 
runs that way it will be a good thing to find it 
out.”? We shall see. 


It is announced in Washington that the di- 








probably is that they had nointention one way 
or the other; that the matter was not even 
thought of.”’ ‘And it will be noticed that 
the unconstitutionality of such a law is made 
to rest, not on any expressed intention of the 
framers of the Constitution that women should 
not hold office, but upon a presumed absence 
of intention that they should. This seems to 
us a dangerous doctrine. It is nothing less 
than holding that the Legislature cannot enact 
a law unless it appears affirmatively tliot the 
framers of the Constitution intended that such 
alaw should be enacted. We cannot concur 
in such a doctrine. It would put a stop to all 
progress. We can find nothing in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or of this State, 
forbidding the passage of a law authorizing 
the appointment of women to act as Justices 
of the Peace. We think such a law would be 
valid.” 


Thirty-seven years ago, the General Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts Congregational min- 
isters issued a “pastoral letter’? written by 
Rev. Nehemiah Adams, in which the world 
was warned of the ‘‘dangers which threaten 
the female character with wide-spread and 
permanent injury, when they (the women) 

undertake to assume the place of public 
teachers, whether to both sexes or only their 
own; when they form societies for the pur- 
pose of sitting in judgment and acting upon 
the affairs of the church and State; when they 
travel about from place to place as lecturers, 
teachers, and guides to public sentiment; 
when they assemble in conventions to discuss 
questions, pass resolutions, make speeches, and 
vote on civil, political, moral and religious 
matters. 

But in Rev. Nehemiah Adams’ church, with- 
in two weeks, on the question of the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Mr. Parsons, the associate pastor, 
there was a division of opinion. 

Many female members of the parish were 
present, nearly all strong friends of Mr. Par- 
sons; and much of the discussion hung on the 
question whether their views should not have 
due weight. Those who favor Mr. Parsons’ 
retention spoke in support of their views; and 
finally an informal ballot was taken on a mo- 
tion to accept the resignation, both male and 
female members voting. 

That ‘Pastoral letter,” only a generation 
ago, sent the hearts of women quaking with 
fear, but now in the very church of its author, 
women do the things against which there was 
such serious warnings. In the great world 
outside of Dr. Adams’ church, the question is 
not even raised, whether women may or may 
not do all the forbidden works in that famous 
letter. 

It is not many years ago that Francis Jack- 
son, one of the best citizens Boston ever had, 
aclear headed-man, who knew. precisely what 
he wanted to do with his money, gave by his will 
a certain amount for ‘‘Woman’s Rights,” but 
the court decided that Woman’s Rights was 











vorce recently obtained in the West Virginia 
courts by Daniel Ames from Mrs. Mary Clem- 
mer Ames, the well-known writer, who has 
resided in Washington for several years, was 
based on a merely technical claim of desertion, 
the separation having occurred several years 
ago. No question of character was involved. 
This estimable lady will continue to reside in 
Washington and devote herself to literary 
work, 


If anybody wishes to know why the Consti- 
tutional Amendments were carried in New 
York and defeated in Michigan, we can tell 
him. The Law Committee of the Council of 
Political Reform of New York city enlisted 
more than ten thousand citizens in the distri- 
bution of ballots at the polls. ‘That tells the 
whole story. If ten thousand women had 
gone to the polls and distributed Suffrage bal- 
lots in Michigan, the Amendment would have 
been carried there. We shall know better how 
to work next time. 


Those who have carefully examined the 
subject of a new government for the District 
of Columbia, see that there is quite as fair a 
prospect of good government with Suffrage 
as without it. The people will possibly select 
as good men as the President. The tax-pay- 
ers generally, however, are in favor of govern- 
ment by a commission, thinking that Con- 
gress will feel bound under it to pay its full 
share of the expenses. This feeling is at the 
bottom of the whole movement against Suf- 
frage. When the subject comes up in the 
House it will probably be found that the op- 
position to the reported bill will be formid- 
able. The real cause of the extravagant ex- 
penditures in Washington is the expectation 
of the tax-payers that Congress will assume 
and pay their indebtedness. 


The death of Ezra Cornell, which occurred 
at his home in Ithaca, N. Y., last week, re- 
moves one of the most generous patrons of 
education in this country. Mr. Cornell was 
born in Westchester, N. Y., in 1807, and was 
the efficient coadjutor of Prof. Morse in the 
latter’s early efforts in the construction of 
telegraph lines, thereby making a good deal 
of money, which profitable investments have 
since increased many fold. He had been 
somewhat in political life, having served in 
both branches of the New York Legislature, 
but is best known, and will be longest remem- 
bered, as the generous patron of the Univer- 
sity that bears his name, to which he has given 
in all about one million dollars. This institu- 
tion, which admits young women to equal 
privileges in instruction, will be of inestima- 








‘not a legal charity’ and we lost the legacy. 


ble value to American womanhood. 





SUFFRAGE A RIGHT UNDER A REPUBLIC. 


Hon. George B. Loring, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Woman Suffrage Club of Salem, 
last week, by request of that Society, of 
which he is the President, delivered an able 
argument in favor of Woman Suffrage, 
in which he advocates it upon the highest 
ground, as the right of every citizen under a 
republic. His large and intelligent audience 
received the argument with warm demonstra- 
tions of approval, and we print it in full for 
the candid consideration of our readers. 

ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE B, LORING, 

Lapies AND GENTLEMEN :—In discussing the 
question of Suffrage submitted to me this 
evening, by the thoughtful and earnest per- 
sons in this city who are engaged in investi- 
gating the problem and in urging a deep and 
fundamental reform, I am borne at once apd 
irresistibly away from the simple machinery 
of State and society, into the great principles 
which underlie all respectable, important, 
Christian, humane forms of social and civil 
organization. Of the details of government 
I am not called upon tospeak; not of tariff, 
or finance, or international intercourse, or in- 
ternal improvements, or industrial develop- 
ment. The case calls for wider range of 
thought. It is not the various and intricate 
and ingenious application of political forees— 
but the very forces themselves, which come up 
for investigation. I doubt if we are even 
called upon to consider the personel of the sub- 
ject at all. The wrongs which women, in 
common with all persons, suffer under dis- 
franchisement; the subservient condition of 
Woman, her place in the family, in the state, 
are all well understood, and may or may not all 
be controlled or regulated, | fear, by the posses- 
sion of the ballot. 'Woman’s intelligence, her 
understanding, her influence, have all been 
urged, almost,as I think, to the point of flat- 
tery; the injustice of disfranchisement, where 
there is no discrimination in the ownership of 
property, and none in the imposing of tax- 
ation—we all feel instinctively and without 
argument; the incompatibility of Woman 
with war and slaughter, her supposed awk- 
wardness in the jury room, or the recognized 
inconvenience of having her restraining influ- 
ence there, need, I think, occupy but little of 
our thought until the way is open for her to 
get into the army, or for her name to get into 
the jury-box; what woman would do in a cau- 
cus, should she ever reach that ‘blissful 
abode” of all primary political rights and op- 
portunities, can be left, I conceive, for time 
and the occasion to solve, just as they solved 
long ago the same question in relation to Wo- 
man’s connection with the church; how Wo- 
man would vote and whom she would vote for, 
deeply interesting as this point is to many of 
us, t am ready to leave to her own judgment 
and conscience without debate, whenever she 
can get possession of the ballot; how far vot- 
ing would interfere with housekeeping and 
other female occupations and duties—the dan- 
ger of alienating husband and wife by po- 
litical quarrels incident to the ballot —the 
desire of Woman for Suffrage —the ques- 
tion as to how well women are now represented 
by their male connexions and relatives—the 
extentof their power under existing circum- 
stances—all appear as matters of detail alone, 
to be edjucted and settled, when the right it- 
self is recognized. When uprising men estab- 
lished for themselves the privilege to vote, they 
answered many of these questions for all who, 
coming after them demand the right to vote— 
without regard to race or sex or color. Man 
asked for the ballot and insisted upon it res 
olutely, fiercely, dangerously, because he 
would no longer bear the wrongs of disfran- 
hisement, because he could not tolerate his so- 
cial and civil inferiority—because he had con- 
fidence in his own intelligence—because he was 
determined to have a voice in all public matters 
bearing upon his person and property—because 
he could afford to divide his time between his 
own affairs and the affairs of state — be- 
cause he felt in his inmost soul, that every 
man ought to desire the right to vote, and 
ought to exercise it faithfully and iy eee A 
whether he did so or not;—and all these de- 
mands come just as naturally from disfran- 
chised Woman as they did from disfranchised 
man; arise out of the same wants, necessities 
and aspirations; are entitled to the same re- 
spectful consideration, nay to more respectful 
consideration,inasmuch as an appealwithout the 
power to strike, is more touching and effective, 
to every sentiment of justice and generosity, 
than the word which preceeds and is followed 
by the blow. These questions have all been 
answered by man for himself; and in doing 
this he has also answered them for women, 
whether he will or no. Pause for a moment 
and consider what man has done for himself 
through the agency of the ballot; recall the 
manly qualities he has developed by his imper- 
ative demands and his sturdy blows for this 
prerogative; survey the imposing civil struc- 
ture which he has built up on this foundation ; 
call to your admiring minds the invigorating 
influences upon the individual and society of 
the responsibility resting upon the enfranchis- 
ed member of a free state and a free society; 
review the inspiring conflicts which have 
grown out of the right of the people to estab- 
lish their own policy and select their own rul- 
ers; and tell me if anywhere, in all history, 
you can find a sublimer chapter of human ef- 
fort and human achievement. To my mind 
all individual accomplishment whether in field 
or in council grows pale and commonplace be- 
fore the high attainment of associated masses of 
men armed with the ballot,and clothed with the 
responsibilities, and provided with the oppor- 
tunities which go along with it. This is the 
eloquent and impressive reply, which the gen- 
erations of enfranchised man can now give to 
those who in the beginning questioned for 
them the benefit of the ballot. Do you pre- 
tend to tell me that the same reply is not in 
store for enfranchised Woman, to whom the 
way of life is opened, and for whose mental 
and moral strength blows the invigorating air 
of civil responsibility, and unlimited social 
duty? For her as well as for himself man 
has answered this question by his own radi- 
ant record. 

_ So far then as the abstract right of suffrage 
is concerned, we may turn from the inciderts 
and accidents of the social and civil organisa- 
tion in which it is exercised, and consider it 
in connection with the fundamental princi- 
ples upon which that organization rests. So- 
ciety is built either upon privileges or upon 
rights. When it is built upon the former, 
Suffrage may be one of the privileges; when 








built upon the latter, Suffrage must be o 
the rights. So true is this, That some of ‘\ 
most powerful social and civil organizations 
known in history have been established on 
privileges of every description, with the entire 
exclusion of suffrage; but no social and ciy;} 
organization has ever been established on pop- 
ular rights without suffrage as the corner stune 
I do not speak of rights, in that limited sense 
which is rendered necessary by the existence 
of a privileged class to whom the control of 
public affairs is entirely submitted; but | 
speak of them as the powers belonging to al] 
persons living under self-government, where 
each one has a voice, and which is carried on 
with the consent of the governed. If we turn, 
for instance, to the rights of the people of 
England we shall find that ‘‘they may be re. 
duced to three principal or primary articles: 
1, The right of personal security : 2. The 
right of personal liberty: and 8. The right of 
private property.’’ But all these rights are 
surrounded by and in fact rest upon well es- 
tablishe 1 privileges, which constitute the en. 
tire governing force of the realm. Even the 
legislative branch of the grverement—periie- 
ment—composed as it is of the king’s majesty, 
the lords temporal and spiritual, and the com- 
mons represented by their members, rests en- 
tirely on the privileges which have been heap. 
ed upon it from time to time, during a long 
period of ingenious and well-devised legisla- 
tion, which makes up the constitution of the 
kingdom. With the personal and political 
privileges and prerogative of the king and 
the lords we are all familiar; we know also 
that ‘the commons consist of all such men of 
property in the kingdom as have not seats in 
the house of lords, every one of which has a 
voice in parliament either personally or by 
his representatives;’’ but we cannot forget 
that great mass of subjects who, for the want 
of property or fortunate birth, are excluded 
from all voice in the government, and whose 
rights are entirely overshadowed by the priv- 
ileges which surround them. Ina state thus 
organized suffrage is naturally a privilege, 
conferred on such as under the law are deemed 
qualified to vote; ‘‘the true reason of requir- 
ing any qualification with regard-to property, 
in voters, being to exclude such persons as 
are in so mean a situation that they are es- 
teemed to have no willof their own.”? And 
these qualifications were for a long time in 
England: 1. A freehold to the value of forty 
shillings by the vear within the county; 2. 
That no persou under twenty-one years of 
age shall be capable of voting: 3. That no 
person convicted of perjury or subornation of 
perjury shall be capable of voting: 4. That 
no person shall vote in right of = freehold, 
granted to him fraudulently to qualify him to 
vote: 5. That every voter shall have been 
in actual possession or receipt of the profits 
of his freehold to his own use for twelve cal- 
endar months before: 6. That no person 
shall vote in respect of an annuity or rent- 
charge, unless registered with the clerk of 
the peace twelve calendar months before: 7. 
That in mortgage or trust estates, the person 
in possession, shall have the vote: 8. That 
only one person shall be admitted to vote for 
any one house or tenement, to prevent the 
splitting of frecholds: 9. That no estate shall 
qualify a voter, unless the estate has been 
assessed to some land tax aid, at least twelve 
months before the election: 10. That no 
tenant by copy of court roll shall be permit- 
ted to vote as a freeholder.”’ Under the Re- 
form bill, many improvements in elections 
were provided. Inhabitancy was made the 
basis of borough franchise. Under certain 
regulations, occupants of houses of the year- 
ly value of £10 became electors. The county 
franchise was extended to copy-holders and 
lease-holders, and under some circumstances 
to occupiers to the value of 40 s., and also to 
tenants at will of the annual value of £50,—a 
provision which induced Earl Grey to declare 
that the Reform act was ‘the most aristocrat- 
ic measure that ever passed the house of com- 
mons.” While therefore we recognize as 
among the privileges of the king, “that no 
costs shall be recovered against him,”—‘‘that 
he can never be a joint-tenant,’’—‘‘that his 
debt shall be preferred before a debt to md 
of his subjects,”—we must also recognize sul- 
frage asa privilege, bestowed in qualified form 
upon the commons, in a system of government 
where privilege is supreme. I can easily un- 
derstand how Stuart Mill, surrounded by cir- 
cumstances like these, and living under such 
institutions, should declare, at the openipg of 
his speech on Suffrage for Women, in the 
British Parliament in 1867—“‘I do not mean 
that the suffrage, or any other political func- 
tion, is an abstract right, or that to withhold 
it from any one, on sufficient grounds of ex- 
pediency, is a personal wrong; it is an utter 
misunderstanding of the principle I maintain 
to confound this with it; my whole argument 
is one of expediency.” ‘To this I do not ob- 
ject. Ina government founded on privilege, 
the extension of privilege may always be 4 
matter of expediency, and probably always 
will be, unless it becomes a necessity through 
violence and revolution. Peaceful reform 
seldom rises higher than the genius of the > 
stitutions it would purify; and it becomes et 
fective to the highest degree only when the 
spirit it has inflamed bursts forth in uncom- 
promising and self-sacrificing and defiant ac- 
tion. The expediency of liberal and progres 
sive statesmanship has done much for ~~ 
kind, by nourishing and cherishing the roi 
ments of popular progress through the _ 
of its tender and peaceful years, and by gre ° 
ing as a privilege that which must ultimately 
become developed to the grand proportions ‘s 
popular right; while the imperative deman 
of uncompromising reform go still farther on, 
and complete the work which expediency 4 
gan. hy then stop here? If an argumen 
in favor of the extension of freehold — 
to women, inasmuch as “the owner of oa 
hold or leasehold property has the same staX¢; 
whether it is owned by a man or a woman, 
can be built upon the ground of expediency; 
we should not forget that on the higher gr aoe 
of abstract right we can advocate the ex ins 
sion of popular cuttnge to all persons ae 
under a government of freedom and equa = 
and capable of sharing its burdens and anya 
sibilities—a government which withew! ; 
ballot would be a delusion and a mocké od 
For a limited monarchy, then, I accept on 
man Freehold Suffrage as a matter of ao pw 
and expediency: fora republic I deman Pit 
ular Woman Suffrage as an abstract rig. 
based on every conceivable principle * “of 
can lie at the foundation of a governmen rd 
the people, by the people, and for the uo 4 
le,’—a government of justice, equality, 
aw. 
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I have discussed suffrage as a 
Thee - now propose to discuss it as 4 


Tr m aware that I shall be met at the | with the idiotic, the criminal, the insane ‘ 
the declaration that nowhere on Why should she enjoy the highest privileges 


right. ae 
utset with : no’ 
earth does it exist except as a privilege, and 


¢ in the American Republic, even, the pur- 
peg hr > in existence, it is bestowed by 
constitutional provision, and is qualified and 
limited. This may be so. Goldwin Smith 
savs:—* The anomolies of the property law af- 
fecting married women,. . . are relics of feud- 
alism, or of still more primitive ree 

incorporated by feudalism. And so too o 
Woman’s relations to society and the state. 
The customs of feudalism have not yet entire- 
ly passed away, even where its spirit is wholly 
tnknown, or at least unrecognized. ; The ex- 
istence of large landed possessions with depen- 
dents is not unfamiliar to many who now en- 
joy the larger liberty and narrower lands, 
which have come out of the American civil 
conflict. But does any one now defend the 
abstract right to monopolize and enslave, or 
does any one find an excuse for this in the 
principles which underlie our government, and 
are incorporated into our constitution ? Wher- 
ever, in this country, therefore, a remnant of 
feudalism exists, whether it be in the division 
of lands, or in the property laws affecting mar- 
ried women, or in the relations which Woman 
holds to society, or in the denial of suffrage, 
it exists in violation of the spirit which ani- 
mates the republic, and in violation of the 
rights of those persons who constitute the re- 
ublic. Name, if you can, asingle step which 
ras been taken here towards universal suf- 
frage, which is not in accordance with this 
spirit and observant of these rights, When 
by a sudden and unexpected convulsion, four 
millions of disfranchised and enslaved Afri- 
cans, were clothed with freedom, did any man 
consider their elevation to the position of four 
millions of American citizens armed with the 
ballot, a violation of the spirit of American 
law? Did we not rather expect enfranchise- 
ment to follow emancipation? Did we not 
demand it as an act of justice and right—the 
denial of which would stain and disgrace our 
republic as much as slavery itself had done? 
And this, because in our inmost consciousness 
we know and feel that suffrage is the citizen’s 
right and not the subject’s privilege, under a 
truly democratic form of government. Nordo 
the restrictions aud limitations put upon man- 
hood suffrage in this country conflict with this 
idea, The right of a male citizen of the Unit- 
ed States to vote comes to him as naturally as 
the growth of his mental and physical facul- 
ties. He lives to the age of twenty-one, pays 
a poll tax, escapes idiocy and avoids crime, so 
far as known, and votes. The right to vote 
is his, and it is for him to say whether he will 
exercise it or not. He is only asked to keep 
out of the poorhouse and the penitentiary, 
and bear his share of the burdens of the state 
according to his means, and every right in the 
state is his—the right to vote and the right to 
receive in a legitimate way, as a reward of 
merit, the votes of others—the right to discuss 
his laws and select his rulers—the right to 
teach and to be taught—the inalienable right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Tell me not that this right of suffrage is 
abridged to him, because society requires that 
he shall be of certain age when he exercises it, 
and that he shall discharge certain duties, 
which the very nature of society requires. 
You might as well tell me that nature is hard 
upon him because she forbids that he shall 
step in a twelvemonth from his cradle into the 
service and stature of a full-grown man. The 
price he pays for healthis obedience to certain 
natural laws. Is this a hardship? ‘The price 
he pays for the ballot is obedience to certain 
necessary laws of society. Is this a hardship, 
or an invasion of his rights ?_ As obedience to 
the laws of the natural world, of which each 
man forms a part, belongs to the joy and de- 
light of physical existence, so ebollence to the 
laws of society in which all men have an equal 
share and interest, and whose very existence 
is necessary to every member composing it, 
brings strength and exhilaration to individual 
as well as to collective man. I speak of the 
natural laws of life, and the natural laws of 
society, believing in the resemblance and anal- 
ogy which they bear to each other in their 
modes of operation, and believing that neither 
can be oppressive or invasive. Obedience to 
the former gives me a right to live—obedience 
to the latter gives me aright to vote. And if, 
in society thus organized, suffrage is nota 
right—will you tell me what our rights are? 
According to the best assertions, we, who live 
under a free government, ‘‘have certain natu- 
ral, essential, and inalienable rights: among 
which may be reckoned the right of enjoying 
and defending our lives and liberties; that of 
acquiring, possessing and protecting property : 
in fine that of seeking and obtaining our sate- 
ty and happiness;”” we have the right to wor- 
ship the Supreme Being, publicly and at stat- 
ed Seasons, without molestation or obstruction; 
} have the right of governing ourselves as a 
oo Sovereign and independent state; we 
pe . people an incontestable, inalienable, 
a lefeasable right to institutegovernment ; 
oni ave aright to justice and to redress for 
mane and wrongs; we have a right to 
peaees “4 in our houses and for all papers and 
we hay ons; we have a right te trial by jury; 
good i a Tight to consult for the common 
} wes ; nd Instruct our re resentatives, to peti- 
ey remonstrate. ith rights like these 
weal r ~ right of suffrage ;—among the nat- 
soube ights of free society, and without which 
pe Y would not be free. There are social 
i santione where these rights do not exist; 
ae i them I have nothing to do. They 
oa it ispense with the ballot altogether, or 
_ it asa privilege. Not so, however, where 
their ple rule, and where in laying down 
itl pha pe they must inevitably, even if tac- 
pe : nd without expression, include suffrage 
pot wd mae sacred of all, the real creator and 
on er of all that they possess as citizens 
dea men. And in all this long list of de- 
whieh and recognized rights, what are there 
7 ci women do not enjoy equally with men ? 
ana has certainly a right to life, liberty 
ef ae le pursuit of happiness; she has the right 
to wean’ and possessing property—the right 
donns fo lp God—the right to justice and to re- 
comma all injuries and wrongs—the right to 
right 4 in her house and possessions—the 
the Sh potuen—the right to trial by jury— 
mon a right to pay taxes levied for com- 
calle tp ety and protection. And here she is 
all dare to stop. The right of suffrage on 
upon ‘t questions, on all questions bearing 
and of We pr which she enjoys naturally 
pctigd ich she cannot be deprived without 
Sever ee and wrong, is denied her, in 
aeaenl nce with what is called social and civil 
sity. Andwhy? Why is she compelled 


| 





to pause here—ordered to stand and surrender ? | whom, had they been voters, they would have 


Why should she be classed in this respect 


of a monarchy and be deprived of the highest 
right of a republic? Why should man invite 
everybody, the emancipated slave, the repent- 
ant criminal, the restored lunatic, everybody 
but her, whom most of all he should and does 
respect, esteem, love, to join him in the great 
civil service of making the laws, and selecting 


rallied against with a vigor worthy of mascu- 
line imitation? And now tell me, Mr. Smith, 
does not Woman's sudden alarm and her 
quick conscience in this case, indicate rather 
her superior fitness for the ballot, over man 
who has met with thousands of just such cases, 
and has calmly considered them as the natural 


; consequences of his own principles’ It does 


the rulers whom he and she are to obey and | 


support alike ? 
hese questions can, I doubt not, be an- 
swered by the objectors to Woman Suffrage 
from the standpoint of sentiment and feeling 
—a sentiment chivalrous, and delicate and loy- 
al enough, even though misdirected. What- 
ever may be said to the contrary, civilized 
and educated and free man is not disposed to 
enslave his wife, or to degrade his mother and 
sister, or to lord it over his female friends. 
This is not his tendency. He naturally turns 
his step in another direction; and the same 
spirit which prompts the Orientals to watch 
with a jealous eye the daily life of their wives, 
and inspired the knight to deeds of valor for 
the sake of her whom he had sworn to love, 
and which punished the slightest insult to a 
woman with death, inspires in a refined form 
every generous and sensitive and cultivated 
husband with a quick and impetuous desire to 
relieve his wife from the active duties and 
cares of life. The suggestion of business, or 
daily toil, or exposure to public duty, for a 
wife, is not readily accepted by him who rec- 
ognizes in his relation to her a duty to bear 
her burdens as well as his own. And I can 
readily understand that he who would consid- 
er it a calamity that such practical service 
should fall upon her whom he has sworn to 
love and protect, would spontaneously and 
somewhat thoughtlessly and perhaps over-ten- 
derly beckon her away from the ballot-box. 
Let me remind such that this sentiment may 
be, nay is often, carried too far. ‘Toil is one 
thing; thought, the expression of opinion and 
judgment in any way, the discharge of a duty, 
are other and very different things. Whatever 
act or word influences or controls the morals, 
and religion, and social and civil policy of a 
people, is entitled to the same interest and re- 
spect and regard as are the maxims and exam- 
ples employed to preserve domestic happiness 
and the purity of the household. A vote for 
pure al incorruptible civil service, and for 
the enactment of humane and elevating law, 
may be counted among those sacred duties 
which are enjoined by the divine precept, 
‘“*What God hath cleansed, that call not thou 
common or unclean.”? The chivalrous objec- 
tions I can readily understand, and I can con- 
template them with an assurance of ultimate 
removal. 
But I am instantly brought face to face with 
a calm and deliberate argument, in which the 
welfare of society is involved, and the peace 
and happiness of mankind, in its most sacred 
relations, are complicated. I have been at 
tames deeply impressed by the frivolity of the 
arguments against Woman Suffrage—and I 
was once amazed at the small wit of an antago- 
nist, who urged against it the suggestion that 
were it adopted, our public halls must be en- 
larged to accommodote the widespread female 
attire. I have been still more amazed, how- 
ever, at the intellectual ingenuity displayed 
by some of the more earnest and adroit who 
have entered the field in opposition—and of 
them all, by no one more than by Mr. Gold- 
win Smith, for whose attainments and honest 
intentions I entertain the most profound re- 
spect, and who presents himself as by far the 
ablest antagonist of the cause. And so, when 
he reminds us that ‘‘an act conferring the suf- 
frage on married women would probably be 
the most momentous step that could be taken 
by any Legislature, since it would declare the 
family not to be a political unit, and for the 
first time authorize a wife, and make it in cer- 
tain cases her duty as a citizen, to act public- 
ly in opposition to her husband,’’—I must re- 
spectfully remind him that differences of opin- 
ion in the family are not uncommon, even on 
the gravest questions; and that there is no 
more necessity for having the family a politi- 
cal unit than a theological unit. Division of 
sentiment may not be always desirable, but it 
is not always unfortunate or troublesome. 
And I know of no way by which the hot im- 
pulses of politics can be cooled, and its harsh 
antagonisms softened, and its bitter argu- 
ments sweetened, so well as by making it an 
object of common interest to both parties and 
of common investigation to both the male and 
female minds of a family circle. There are 
times when the possession of power inspires 
confidence; and there are too many minds 
whose respect is won by the influence of posi- 
tion alone. And I would suggest that in a 
country like ours where almost every man 
seems to have a personal interest in the bal- 
lot-box, there can hardly be conceived a more 
powerful political peace-maker in a household 
than the possession of the ballot by the female 
inmates. That harmony of opinion, moreover, 
would generally exist, who can doubt? And 
when it does exist upon the basis of mutual 
responsibility, how immediately and how 
&trongly must the political thought and senti- 
ment of a family and acommunity be elevated! 
When, again, he expresses the opinion that 
“the contempt with which the candidature of 
Mrs. Victoria Woodhull for the Presidency 
was received by some of the advocates of 
Woman Suffrage in America, only showed 
that they had not considered the consequenges 
of their own principles,’ does he not forget 
that his illustration and inference are just as 
applicable to those who possess the ballot, as 
to those who ask for it—to men who vote as to 
women who desire to vote? The case is not 
singular. It would be difficult to count the 
contemptible candidates who have been pro- 
posed to the manhood suffrage of America; 
and yet I never heard a voter denounce the 
system for such a cause. Instead of pausing 
“to consider the consequences of their own 
principles,’? when unworthy candidates pre- 
sent themselves, the independent American 
constituencies have resorted to those very prin- 
ciples and to the means which go with them, 
to dispose of the candidates themselves. 
Tweed as a Gepeeqnence of Manhood Suffrage 
never created a doubt in the minds of those 
who believe in it, or startled its advocates, ex- 
cept to rouse them to a more vigorous use of 
the ballot itself as a remedial agent. Why 
then should the advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage be suspected of having rushed blindly 
in with their dogmas, without considering “the 
consequonces of their own principles,” be- 
cause they were filled with contempt at being 
suddenly and unexpectedly confronted by a 
candidate whom as women they despised, and 
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not at any rate indicate inferior capacity for 
the exercise of franchise, and it removes from 
my mind entirely all that fear expressed by 
Mr. Smith with regard to woman’s influence 
in the national councils of England were the 
national franchise extended to her. I am 
happy to know that he can contemplate with 
some degree of composure, her influence in 
the disposition of **school rates and other lo- 
cal rates by means of the Municipal fran- 
chise” should this be granted her, as the next 
step in English liberality. And having gone 
thus far, 1 am sure all fears with regard to 
her being outwitted, or allowing her country 
to be outwitted by foreign diplomats, are idle 
and groundless. A woman who knows enough 
to vote upon the question of taxation, would 
be pretty likely to know what statesman to 
put into the field against intriguers abroad. 
And Mr. Smith should remember that when 
he holds up the terrors of Bismarck before 
the minds of the women of England, the men 
of England are there, standing by their sides. 
Woman Suffrage is not intended to drive men 
out of public affairs, but to let women in. 

For cannot agree with him, that the 
admission of women into local and national 
councils is to be attended by that violent an- 
tagonism between the sexes which he seeims 
to anticipate. That a tyranical spirit would 
seize woman when clothed with the elective 
franchise, who can for a moment believe ? 
That she would favor the most humane legis- 
lation I cannot for a moment doubt; but that 
she is to plunge into a sea of violent enact- 
ments to gratify her ambition or to restrain 
her co-equals in the state is so improbable as 
to be hardly worthy of notice. The sugges- 
tion made by Mr. Smith that women in the 
United States would, if in power, make a 
lavish use of capital punishment for offenses 
against their own sex, might possibly be enti- 
tled to some weight were women alone to rule 
on coming into possession of the ballot. Let 
us rather believe that the ends of justice will 
be subserved, and women will be protected, 
by mutual efforts—and not that man will be 
obliged to fight in order to keep his neck out 
of the halter. Nor can a violent conflict, it 
seems to me, arise over legislation in the 
cause of temperance, because it might be in- 
spired by women as voters. That women de- 
sire their husbands to be temperate, every 
man knows who realizes what they have suf- 
fered from the cruelties of intemperance. 
But when we assume that women would ‘‘vote 
for extreme prohibitory measures against liq- 
uor,’’? and that men would naturally, and of 
necessity, and in consequence, contemn and 
defy the law, until the two sexes were arrayed 
against each other, and exasperated male 
drunkards defiantly roamed the streets, we 
forget that the man has hardly yet been found 
who gloried in his shame, nor the woman who 
would not lend a helping hand to a fallen fath- 
er, brother, husband, or son. It would not be 
a fight on the part of man for the right to 
plunge into debauchery, against woman asking 
for a severe and remorseless penal code—but 
a mutual effort fora healthy and effective law, 
whatever that law may be, and the exercise 
of moral infiuences by two parties clothed 
with equal responsibilities and entitled to 
equal respect from each other. 

And so upon all questions of national im- 
portance, and upon what is called a national 
policy, as affecting the rights of man and the 
organization under which he is to live. If it 
is true that women prefer personal to legal 
government, that ‘‘the love of liberty and the 
desire of being governed by law alone, appear 
to be characteristically male,” that giving wo- 
men the franchise would ‘‘give them the pow- 
er of putting an end actually and vetuiie to 
all franchises together,” that ‘tin the United 
States probably some woman’s favorite would 
be elected President, and re-elected till his 
power became personal and perhaps dynastic,” 
and that “if power was put into the hands of 
women, free government, and with it liberty 
of opinion, would fail,” and all this on ac- 
count of a ‘‘sentiment inherent in the female 
temperament, which again is formed by the 
normal functions and circumstances of the 
sex,’’ as Goldwin Smith asserts, then it be- 
comes us, who live under free institutions, to 
protect the locks of our strength against the 
destroying shears of the political Delilah. But 
let us be at least consistent in our fears. The 
spirit which would animate Woman to pro- 
tect herself with the halter, and to preserve 
the peace of her household by transferring a 
wayward husband to the penitentiary, would 
not be very likely to resign its freedom or to 
surrender to the blandishments of a favorite 
in search of power. We must abandon one 
fear or the other. And why not both? Wo- 
men are not idiots nor monsters. They love 
freedom as man loves it. They estimate the 
true value of policy as opposed to the work of 
mere passion or impulse. ‘They certainly prize 
liberty of opinion as highly as man prizes it. 
And as, in all the great historical trials and 
efforts of man, Woman has supported and clung 
to him to the last, with a devotion which has 
won the ry a admiration of even those 
who fear her impulses and doubt her capacity, 
so, in all future conflicts against error and 
wrong, she offers the support of all her facul- 
ties strengthened by the consciousness of her 
own position. To her devotion and fidelity, 
Woman’s normal morai functions, she will add 
that courage which has thus far never failed, 
and that judgment which even now seldom 
errs. The Protestant, and Puritan, and Dis- 
senting women of Europe gave great inspira- 
tion to the crises through which the reformers 
passed. The Pilgrim women of America en- 
dured without a murmur the sorrow and dis- 
tress and want which attended their radiant 
path to immortality—and in every trying hour, 
by their patience, and heroic submission, the 
filled their fathers and brothers and husbands 
with a Divine power. Disfranchised Woman 
has never yet failed to discover what is noble 
and heroic in man, and to stand by it. She 
has always intensified the cause in which man 
has been engaged. And clothed with the rights 
of a citizen, enfranchised as she should be, 
she promises all future effort, the moral en- 
couragement she has thus far bestowed, and 
the material aid which her new powers will 
enable her to give. If man supposes he has 
traversed alone the path to great accomplish- 
ment, he is mistaken. Woman has always 
been by his side—and he has never been so 





{| much a man as when he felt her influence, lis- 
tened to her counsels, and allowed her strength 
| to fill his heart. The conflict for freedom and 


| Tight is not and cannot be between man and | 


; woman. And man may rest assured that 
|} in all time to come, as she has im all times 
past, Woman, with the ballot or without it, will 
be fonnd to be his ally and friend in all en- 
| deavors which call for the exercise of his no- 
| blest faculties, and his wisest counsels. [am 
| sure the weak and inconstant will find small 
favor at her hands. 
I have no doubt that when Suffrage is se- 
; cured to Woman, she will vote very much as 


|} man votes. Brought, as she will be, into a | 


| practical consideration of the questions in 
which the welfare of her country is involved, 
she will be called upon to act as a citizen, not 
; asa woman alone. Why should she vote for 
war as against a peace policy of men, because, 
as Mr. Sinith tells us, Catherine the Second of 
| Russia, and Maria Theresa, and Madame de 
Pompadour, and the Termagant of Spain were 
blood-thirsty ? Why should she follow the ex- 
ample of Bloody Mary and support a religious 
inquisition with all its instruments of horror? 
Why should she legislate for the disruption of 
families ? She may be a mother. Why should 
she endeavor to destroy the sanctity of mar- 
riage ? She may be a wife. Why should she 
instinctively play the tyrant and ‘compel her 
husband to work asa hired laborer,”’ simply to 
gratify her love of power? Why should she 
plunge into degradation and license, as the 
natural consequence of being elevated in socie 
ty to an oquality with her husband? And yet 
all these desires and tendencies are charged 
upon her, by the foremost and ablest advocate 
against her enfranchisement. Again I say, 
with all earnestness, that she will consider 
public questions as man considers them; and 
that it is unnecessary to enslave her in order 
to make her patriotic, and loyal, and faithful, 
and virtuous, and humane, and true to free- 
dom, and useful in all the practical affairs of 
life. And 1 will discuss with no man Wo- 
man’s physical inability to exercise her rights 
and discharge her duties in society. in view of 
the history of the past, and of events constant- 
ly yee pce | all around us. I leave that for 
the hard-pushed opponents of Woman's prop- 
er position in society and the State. Nor shall 
my estimate of the cause of Woman Suffrage 
be governed by the peculiar characteristics of 
its advocates. When Mr. Smith, in discussing 
the general question, steps out of the way to 
stamp itas a growth of the “extraordinary 

and almest portentous education” of Mr. Stu- 
art Mill, andof “the singular circumstance of 
his marriage,’? he appeals to a prejudice in 
others, which he found to be the only thing 
capable of upsetting the logic of Mr. Mills 

reasoning in his own mind. He had accepted 
the theories of suffrage advanced by Mr. Mill, 
and had publicly endorsed them; adhering to 
his views until his autobiography revealed the 
peculiar condition of his domestic life. ‘This 
may be a satisfactory ground for dissent to 
Mr. Smith, and may have checked him in his 
reformatory proclivities on this matter. But 
this is hardly enough for the rest of mankind, 
for that part of it at least who find in the suf- 
frage doctrines of Mill, an expression of the 
views of thousands who have no peculiar con- 
dition of domestic affairs, no matrimonial in- 
felicities, no hallucinations, but who have hap 
py homes, warm affections, domestic happi- 
ness, and a proper appreciation of the duties 
and blessings of home itself. If eccentric ad- 
vocates could destroy a cause, almost every 
known reform would have been dead or fatal- 
ly wounded long ago. 

The progress of woman from her condition 
as “wife of a Bedouin,’’ tothat of an educat- 
ed member of free society, has been slow. 
Even in the matter of education she has been 
checked by custom, and by her own indiffer- 
ence and by her natural desire to avoid any 
marked peculiarity. We cannot forget that 
until a few years ago, female education was 
superficially and carelessly attended to, with 
the exception of a few fortunate ladies of 
quality. Lady Jane Grey and Lucy Hutchin- 
son, were exceptions in their day, sid or ac- 
count of their learning they received far less 
attention than was bestowed upon those maids 
of honor whose dress, deportment and con- 
versation were better fitted to tie revelry of a 
ball-room than to the quiet seclusion of a 
library. Queen Mary had good natural abil- 
ities, and had been carefully educated, as was 
supposed, by a Bishop ;—but she wrote on the 
tittle-page of a Bible which was delivered to 
her when she was crowned in Westminister 
Abbey—“This book was given the king and I 
at our crownation.”” Weare told that at one 
time in England—‘‘as to the lady of the man- 
or and her daughters, their literary stores 
generally consisted of a prayer-book and a 
receipt-book. But, in truth, they lost little 
by living in moral seclusion; for even in the 
highest ranks, and in those situations which 
afforded the greater facilities for mental im- 
provement, the English women of that gener- 
ation were decidedly worse educated then they 
have been at any other time since the revival of 
learning.” And this state of things was not 
confined to England alone. Beyond small 
attainments in reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, the masses of men knew but little, and 
the masses of women knew less. A recently 
published letter of Martha Washington tells a 
sad tale of her attainments in the science of 
orthography. While Jefferson was penning 
the polished periods of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the sturdy English of Frank- 
lin and Samuel Adams and Joseph Warren 
was dedicated to the cause of freedom, and 
the eloquence of John Adams and Henry and 
Otis resounded through the land, there were 
so few well-educated women in the country 
that the letters of Mrs. Adams are nearly all 
that remains of the female literature ‘of those 
times. And even at a much later period, the 
best female schools taught but little beyond 
the common English studies, and music, draw- 
ing and needlework. Into the mysteries of 
mental philosophy, and the beauty of ancient 
and modern languages, and the wonderful ex- 
plorations of science, but few women were 
admitted. The excellent and wise Hannah 
More was so intimidated by the customary 
ridicule cast upon what were called masculine 
studies, that in her ‘*Coelebs’’ she makes her 
heroine dread the discovery of her studying 





Latin, as if it were a crime. The Countess | remain hours and 


years ago, in endeavoring to define it in 
the most comprehensive manner, got no 
| farther than this; —“‘it consists in training the 
body to healthful exercises, and elegant ac- 
) complishments, in cultivating and developing 
_ the mental powers, in regulating the passions, 
and above all in forming religious habits.” 
Another, a little bolder, growing indignant 
over Woman's wrongs, exclaims: ‘Ages have 
rolled away; barbarians have trodden the 
weaker sex beneath their feet; tyrants have 
| robbed us of the present light of heaven, and 
| fain would take its future. Nations, calling 
| themselves polite, have made us the fancied 
idols of a ridiculous worship, and we have re- 
| paid them with ruin for their folly. But where 
| is that wise and heroic country, which has con- 
| sidered that ourrights are sacred, though we 
| cannot defend them? that though a weaker, 
| Weare anessential part of the body politic, 
| whose corruption or improvement must affect 
| the whole? and which, having thus consider 
ed, has sought to give us by education, that 
rank in the scale of being to which our im- 
portance entitles us? History shows not that 
country.” Butan ardent female admirer of 
this appeal, declares of those who in that day 
asked for woman her civil rights and powers: 
—They are not to be considered as the de- 
puted representatives of our sex; they have 
thrown off the female character, and deserve 
no longer to be recognized as women; they 
are monsters, a kind of /usus nature, who have 
aroused the world, to the great injury of that 
sex whom they have pretended to defend,” 
And while Governor Clinton was endeavoring 
to encourage the endowment of Female Sem- 
inaries in the State of New York, it was grave- 
ly asserted in the councils of that State, that 
‘learning was of little use to women, as it 
would tend to lead them from their own sphere 
of domestic duties, and thus prove injurious 
to the interests of society.’’ Inreply to this 
the most enlightened and philanthropic of 
that day dealt only in generalities. Not that 
Woman might exercise a controlling influence 
in society, or upon the public mind and heart, 
or upon the practical affairs of life, was her 
education advocated; but merely because “it 
is for the good of society that women shall 
receive a liberal and enlarged course of edu- 
cation—" when, how, and why, no one could 
precisely tell, Thirty years ago only, the 
great progressive thought and the new philo- 
sophic speculation of the age took hold on the 
mind of America; and among all its students 
there was but one woman found powerful 
enough to deal with it. Long and deep study 
with her father, had elevated Margaret Fuller 
to the hights of scholarship; and so surprised 
was she to find herself there, that she wrote 
as if to assure herself that she was a woman 
still—‘‘Yes, as my character is after all more 
feminine than masculine.” 
Yes, Woman has progressed slowly, but 
never to the disappointment of those who 
beckoned her on—and never, as I believe, to 
her own dissatisfaction with any goal gained. 
Within less than three-quarters of a century 
she has occupied the highest walks of educa- 
tion, and she has taken upon herself a large 
share of the educational work of this commu- 
nity. Would any man, teacher or learner, 
drive her back to the humble service and 
trivial pleasures whence she came? Within 
a quarter of a century she has commenced a 
literary career as writer and speaker, to the 
renown and power of which many a manhood- 
voter has been obliged to surrender, and for 
which many an adyocate of her inferiorit 
has toiled in vain. Would any man snatch: 
these laurels from her brow, or would she re- 
sign them as unwomanly? Does any man 
really fear the consequences of the progress 
thus far made—or does any woman contem- 
plate them with dread? ir so, I ask you 
what husband was ever injured by a well- 
cultivated wife—what wife was ever injured 
by her own cultivation? Did any father ever 
regret the education he had given his daugh- 
ter? Did any mother ever regret the influ- 
ence of her own high mental culture on her 
son? By placing the education of women 
on the same foundation as you place that of 
men, making it equally broad, equally appli- 
cable, equally useful, the problem under 
discussion will be more than half solved. 
When the weary merchant or lawyer returns 
from his labors to a domestic circle irradiated 
with the highest thought and culture, do you 
not think that there he finds his best refresh- 
ment and repose? Do you think the principle 
and conscience of our public men are ever injur- 
ed by the influence of intelligent and thought- 
ful women in their own homes ;—or that they. 
would be, by such fellow-workers and constit- 
uents? Do you think that society would be 
harmed, if the status of woman should be im- 
proved? Do you imagine that justice and 
right would be assailed, if every father, turn- 
ing his dying eyes upon his sons and daugh- 
ters, equally well educated, should find that 
custom of making the sons the heirs to the 
largest inheritance, repugnant to every Chris- 
tian sentiment within him? or if the husband 
were prevented from giving away all the 
property, which is ‘‘the proceeds of the joint 
earnings of both?’’ or if he were forbidden 
to give away his own property from her? 
Whatever of power, therefore, or of social 
and civil influence and peter, may be be- 
stowed upon Woman, who shares with Man 
all his opportunities for culture and his bur- 
dens in the State, let us welcome it warmly and 
speedily, as we believe in social progress, and 
in the elevating influence of domestic cultiva~ 
tion upon the fireside, the church and the 
commonwealth. In this work of reform let 
Man give up and let Woman hold not back. 
The history of our country, from its colonial 
organization to the present houref republican 
success, teaches us that not by restraint, but 
by the largest freedom consistent with per- 
sonal and public safety, have the human facul- 
ties been developed with symmetry and 
health. Grateful for the rights and opportu- 
nities I myself possess, under institutions thus 
animated and inspired, I would extend an 
open hand to all who would enter in and en- 
joy the healthful air of freedom. 
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of Carlisle, in her essays on female education, | water with security. He exhibited his patent 
remarks:—‘‘As for Homer and VirgilI fancy swimming apparatus on Monday afternoon, 


you must be content to taste these as pure as 
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the polite system of female education at res- 
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POETRY. | 


MARIAN'S SONG. 


BY CHRISTINA G. ROBETTI 





From “Songs in a Cornfield.”’) 


Then listless Marian raised her head 
Among the nodding sheaves, 
Her voice was eweeter than that voice; 
She «ang like one who grieved 
Her voice was sweeter than ite wont 
Among the nodding sheaves; 
All wondered while they heard her sing 
Like one who hopes and grieves 
“Deeper than the hail can «mite, 
Deeper than the frost can bite, 
Deep asleep through day and night, | 
Our delight. | 
Now thy sleep no pang can break, 
No to-morrow bid thee wake, 
Not our sobe who sit and ache 
For thy sake. | 
Is it dark or light below? 
Oh, but is it cold like snow? 
Dost thou feel the green things grow 
Fast or slow? 
Is it warm or cold beneath? 
Oh, but is it cold like death? 
Cold like death, without a breath, . 
Cold like death?” 


- —-=— 


VIRELAY. 





Little winged god that dozea 
On the petals criap and fine, 
Fly not with the falling rosea! 
Fly not, for my heart reposes 
Underneath those wings of thine, 
Little winged love that dozes. 
Though the thicket-ring encloses 
Not one rose-bud, child divine, 
Fly not with the fallen roses! 
Any rose-red flower that blows is 
Harbor for thy heart and mine, 
Little winged dove that dozes; 
And at last when Autumn closes, 
And the shattered flowers decline, 
Fly not with the falling roses; 
I will weave thee winter poses 
Of Chrysanthemum and pine; 
Little winged god that dozea, 
Fly not with the falling roses. 
—The Atheneum, 
- teal 


DEAD SUNSHINE. 


BY UNA HAWTHORNE, 





I saw dead Sunshine, beautiful in death, 
Wrapped on its bier in Autumn's yellow shroud; 
Gone was its life, that breathed with Summer's breath, 
And through green, myriad leaves had sung aloud, 


On all the streets a golden impreas left 
Recalled its splendor to my lingering eyes, 
Whose sunny memory could not be bereft 
Of Sunshine’s soul, that from its grave would rise. 





The trees shed down their glory on that bier, 
Yellow and crimson, and rich sullen brown; 
Till when night came, the earth with many a tear, 
Gave it a mist for the pale sunshine’s crown. 
Farewell, lost brightness! Warmth to life and heart! 
O’er thy new grave bows winter, hoar and chill; 
But my prophetic fancy stands apart, 
And sees thy springtide gleam on field and hill. 
— Independent, 


ee OE 


THE OLD BRIDGE AT FLORENCE. 
Translated by H. W. Longfellow. 





Thaddeo Gaddi built me. Iam old; 
Five centuries old. 1 plant my foot of stone 
Upon the Arno, as St. Michael's own 
Was planted on the dragon, Fold by fold 
Beneath me, as it struggles. I behold 
Its glistening scales. Twice hath it overthrown 
My kindred and companions. Me alone 
It moveth not, but is by me controlled. 
J can remember when the Medici 
Were driven from Florence; longer atill ago 
The final wars of Ghibelline and Guelf. 
Florence adorns me with her jewelry; 
And when I think that Michael Angelo 
Hath leaned on me, I glory in myself. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


THANKSGIVING JOE: 
A STORY OF THE SAGE-BRUSH. 


BY ROSSITER W. RAYMOND, 











e 

Exactly whereabouts in the State of Nevada 
lies the now depopulated and abandoned dis- 
trict once known to its numerous residents 
and introduced by the Reese River Reveille to 
fame as Silver Sheen, I shall not reveal, lest 
some enterprising person should start at once 
to find it, and to ‘‘re-locate’’—that is to say, 
‘jump the extremely valuable claims which 
syme of my friends still own—and hope to sell 
—within its borders. Suffice it to say, there- 
fore, that Silver Sheen was somewhere be- 
tween Washoe and White Pine, and partook, 
in the opinion of its population, of the favora- 
bie ‘indications’ of both places. Certainly 
it looked quite as promising as did either of 





tose famously productive mining fields be- 


fore their treasures had been discovered. 


Sut. to be candid, so does any point you may 
please to choose, in that vast desert basin 


known as “the Sage-brush country.” 
where there are the same broad, arid valleys 


in which feeble mountain streams lose them- 


selves and disappear without gaining any goal 
the same bunch-grass, withered and unprom 


ising, but in reality nutritious—a sort of stand- high up the canon, half a mile beyond any | hada share. 


ing hay, with seeds like kernels of grain held 
tightly in its dried-up fingers; the same bare, 
weather-beaten hills, cleft by precipitous can- 
ons in which are hidden stunted plantations 
of pinon and cottonwood, and along the sides 
of which, after snows melt in the early sum- 
mer, innumerable flowers adorn the desolation 
with a brief glory; the same dust columns, 
mysteriously rising in hot afternoons from the 
surface of the plain, and whirling in slow 


| clump of gray bushes; the same inevitable, 


dances like tall, slender genii of the air; the ! 


same exquisite mirage, mocking the traveler 
with visions of rippling lakes and cool, bow- 
ery islands, where in reality only the alkali 


flats stretch away, varied by an occasional | 
| 


ubiquitous sage-brush, always old, always 


| dusty, always wasting its aromatic fragrance 
| upon heedless breezes or scornful men; the 


white sage, small and silvery, beloved of cat- | 
tle; the soft, blue sky, the transparent air, 


| that brings near the most distant horizon, and 


makes the day's long journey seem in pros- | 


| pect but an hour's walk; the magical hues of 


brown and purple that clothe at sunrise and 
aunset the mountain side, and the rich golden 
shade that rests upon the meadows and slopes 
of bunch-grass—these elements are found in 
so many localities that I run norisk of expos- 
ing Silver Sheen to the invasion of ‘‘jumpers” 
when I say that it possessed them all. 

I am reasonably safe, moreover, in remark- 
ing that the district was richly endowed with 
mineral wealth. Who ever knew of a mining 
district in the West that was not? Of course 
it had a *‘Mammoth”’ vein, and a ‘*Eureka,”’ 
anda “Ruby,” 
and numerous other promising deposits, care- 
fully baptized with names of good augury. 
Of course, also, there was a grand tunnel- | 
scheme for piercing through the whole moun- 
tain range, and ‘‘developing its inexhaustible 
wealth;"’ 
five-stamp affair), for reducing ores; and, of 
course, the ores were refractory, and wouldn't 
be reduced without some patent process yet 
undiscovered, but certain to be discovered if 
“capital” could be had; and, of course, there 
was a weekly paper, and a half-dozen bar- 
rooms, and talk of a church. So far, nobody 
can distinguish Silver Sheen from a dozen 
other districts in similar circumstances. The 
driver of a semi-weekly stage, which carried 
the mail from Austin to all these districts in 
succession, could scarcely have told the camps 
apart but for his personal acquaintance with 
the bar-tenders and their beverages, and with 
the peculiar bad piece of road that each canon 
presented. 

But Silver Sheen possessed Thanksgiving 
Joe; and he was certainly unique. Individ- 
ual character develops eccentricity much more 
easily in such rough societies than under the 
restraints and conventionalities of polite life. 
All the citizens of Silver Sheen were peculiar, 
each in his way, and each without attracting 
special comment upon his oddity. Old Hein- 
rich, who would wear a red bandanna in place 
of a hat; Sam Wetherill, who regularly put 
on a white shirt and a blue swallow-tail coat 
with brass buttons every Sunday morning; 
Red-head Pete, who spent all his earnings in 
bribing Shoshone Indians to show him the 
Lost Silver Mine—a mass of native silver, 
concerning which everybody knows that it 
exists, and nobody knows where; these gen- 
tlemen, and a host of others who squandered 
at poker and monté the proceeds of their la- 
bor or their speculations, were allowed to pur- 
sue their ways without ridicule, censure or ad- 
miration. Then why should Thanksgiving 
Joe be regarded as singular ? 

This singularity could not consist, either, in 
the mystery that surrounded his previous life. 
As Colonel Gore remarked in a quiet evening 
gathering at the International: ‘‘The past, 
gentlemen, I say it without hesitation, and I 
think no person present will differ—if so, I 
would like tospeak further with that person— 
the past belongs to the individooal! It is sa- 
cred, gentlemen, sacred!"’ 

A certain portion of the Colonel’s past had 
been spent in sacred seclusion between stone 
walls; and there were not a few among his 
auditors who had their own reasons for guard- 
ing their own memories. So no questions 
were asked by anybody, for fear of questions 
in reply. Every man’s career was held to 
have begun when he first ‘‘struck into the 
sage brush.” For a new district must be pop- 
ulated by the overflow from older ones, and it 
is the scum which overflows; and if you keep 
stirring it up why nothing will ever settle. I 
fancy, moreover, that there is in this rude tol- 
erance an element of noble feeling—a germ of 
| charity—a recognition of the duty of giving 
| another chanee to those who, ‘‘the luck being 

against them,’’ have fallen from respectabili- 





and a ‘Crown Point, No. 2,”’ 


and a stamp-mill (an experimental, 
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This had in truth been the introduction of | his pipe in his mouth, and his hands placidly | children she speaks of, never read her confes. 


Joe's fellow-citizens to him 


| still unconscious, oscillating between life and | tation. 
| death, they had scourged the neighborhood 


to find the villain who had shot him. It | 


have been a strange figure. His bair and 
beard were long and snow-white, his form 


While he was | folded—a picture of rest and contented medi-| sion. From the depths of my heart I bring 
In any other state of society he would | 


my sincerest pity for the woman who finds 
| that there are those who can come nearer to 
the centers of her being than the husband of 


must have been his ‘‘pardner;” and the shot | was slightly bent; but these signs of age her choice, the father of her children. Not 


had been delivered from behind—two circum- 
stances which would have secured short shrift 
for the culprit, if he had been caught. But 
the search was fruitless; and the boys re- 
turned from such trivial distractions to the 
serious work of life. The district had to be 
organized and provided with a name. ‘‘Mur- 
der Canon” did duty for afew weeks; but | 
when Col. Gore made his appearance, it was 
changed, after an eloquent speech from him, 
to “Silver Sheen."’ ‘Then veins had to be 
discovered, and elaims “‘located,” ‘‘recorded,”’ 
and ‘“‘prospected."’ Yet, Joe was not entirely 
forgotten. A rough cabin was constructed 
over the very spot where he had been found; 
in this the sick man was made rudely comfor- 
table, and one at a time, the population took 
Moreover, they 
located in his name, and set apart for him, 
two hundred feet of the “ledge” on which he 
had fallen, and ‘‘which, gentlemen,”’ said the 
Colonel, “the had recorded with his blood.” 
All this had happened two years before | 
the time at which my story is going—by-and- 
by—to begin. 
ness after a week, and his strength in the 
course of two months. The man who was 
with him when he first awoke, in his right 
mind, from the critical sleep that denoted the 
turning of the fever, remarked, in describing 
the scene, that he “never see a feller so grate- 
ful for nothin’ at all. Thanked me for a 
drink o’ water 's if it'd been a barrel o’ whis- 
key. Asked me where he was, ’n how he came 
thar, ’n I told him; 'n whether anybody was 
with him, ‘n T told him nary one; ’n I jest in- 
formed him what a kiting old hunt we had | 
for the feller as drawed on him f’m behind, 
*n how mad we was not to git a holt on him; 
and says he ‘Thank God!’ and goes to sleep 
again like a baby.” 
The next man on watch had a few addition- 
al particulars to report. The patient had 
awakened again at midnight, and inquired 
after a buckskin money-belt, which, having 
been found by his side, apparently empty, 
when he was first discovered, had been kept 
rather by accident than design, and lay at that 
moment neglected on the floor in a corner of 
the cabin. The belt was brought to him, and 
he lifted it feebly, without any expression of 
surprise at its lightness, ran his fingers along 
the pliantleather to the end, and then, with a 
sudden smile, said ‘*Thank God!”’ and dropped 
to sleep again. The watcher, unaccustomed | 
to hear such expressions of gratitude from 
men whose money-belts had been rifled (for 
this was the universal verdict with regard to | 
Joe’s case) had subsequently examined the 
belt, and found in it a folded paper, bearing 
these words in a handwriting which might have 
been that of a woman; but on this point the 
witness, being no expert, and alittle off prac- 
tice besides, could not be positive: 


| 
| 


turns in watch with him. 


Joe recovered his conscious- 


“Let us come before his presence with thanksgiving,” 


—and below them a date (time, but no place 
being given) and a single initial—J. The 
date was five years old. He had spelled out 
the motto and returned the paper to its rest- 
ing-place, with a half-superstitious feeling 
that it was an amulet of some sort. A similar 
impression prevailed among those who heard 
of it; and from that day the convalescent was 
ealled Thanksyiving Joe—a title which he 
accepted without protest or inquiry. The 
‘Joe’? was a happy expansion of the J. in the 
secret paper; and as the recipient of the name 
answered when thus addressed, it served all 
the purposes of a complete and perfect title. 
To a visitor who once asked him if it was his 
real name, he replied simply, ‘It is my given 
name;” and curiosity received no further 
satisfaction. 

When Joe got well enough to work, he be- 
gan as a day-laborer for another miner. For 


the beginning, a few, at least, who bring 
some money with them, which they can em- 
ploy in the more rapid development of the 
claims they seiect; and by working for these 
few at high rates of wages, the others earn 
the funds necessary for the purchase of food 

















ty, even so far as the humiliation of public ex- 
posure. Certainly I have known some in- 
stances of lives once wrecked that were suc- 
cessfully reconstructed and launched again 
| upon honorable voyages from the friendly ob- 
| livion of such communities. 
Yet, after all, Thanksgiving Joe had ap- 
peared in Silver Sheen in a manner calculated 


Every- | to distinguish him even in that adventurous 


; | and uninquisitive society. For, as the Colonel 
| said to Mr. Pickens of Chicago, when he point- 
; | ed out to that gentleman, the morning after 
- | his arrival, the cabin of Thanksgiving Joe, 


and clothing to supply them while they lay 
open their own selected ground. Like all the 
miners in Silver Sheen, Joe did a good day’s 
work for a day’s wages. Laziness was not 
| the besetting sin of the boys, except, perhaps, 
| occasions when they really laid themselves 
| out to be lazy. Then even Broadway could 
not turn out an equal number of more per- 
| fectly listless and vacuous loafers. At other 
| times, that sort of thing was left mainly to 
| Col. Gore, whose business was loafing, as a 
| sort of master of ceremonies to the bar-room 
of the International, in the profits of which he 





in all the new districts, there are, almost from |! 


were merely the results of his fever, and were 
moreover contradicted by the brightness of 
his dark eyes, and the great strength which 
he occasionally exhibited. When the drift 
of the Desdemona caved in, and the day-shift 
were all caught in the timbers, it was Joe 
who héld up the lagging in the broken ground 
till the boys got a stull wedged under it, and 
crawled out safe and sound. And when the 
memorable cloud-burst of 69 took place on 
the summit above Silver Sheen, and twenty 
feet of water came booming down the canon, 
it was Joe who waded in the nick of time to 
the shebang where Sam Wetherill lay help- 
less with rheumatism (the result, by the way, 
of too much white shirt on an inclement Sun- 
day) and brought him bodily, mattress, vicu- 
na blanket andall, tothe dry bank. In short, 
Thanksgiving Joe was looked upon by his 
comrades as a sort of tutelary demi-god, a 
Hercules or Hiawatha, dwelling somewhat 
apart, but ready to descend at a moment’s no- 
tice and perform deeds of deliverance for the 
dwellers in the land below. 
As they had taken turns in watching him 
while he was ill, so now they took turns in 
visiting him; for it was soon discovered that 
before two or three listeners he was prone to 
silence, but when a single friend approached 
him sympathetically, he would talk with a 
simple, homely elevation of spirit that made 
him seem like a messenger from another 
country. ‘‘He ain’t our kind exactly,”’ the 
boys concluded, ‘but he’s a better kind, and 
no shenannigan about him either.*’ (Shenan- 
nigan is the miner's term for humbug.) So 
they fell into the habit of strolling up the 
canon, one at a time, to hear Joe talk. 
The nickname they had given him grew 
more and more appropriate as they learned 
to know him better, for the characteristic 
feature of his moods and words was a mar- 
velous perpetual gratitude. ‘‘No, he don’t 
look on the bright side neither,’ replied Sam 
Wetherill one day to somebody’s comment 
upon one of Joe’s sayings; ‘‘things don’t 
have nary bright side nor dark side to him. 
Told me that himself. Says he, ‘when things 
is transparent, it’s bright 0’ both sides,’ says 
he, ‘purvided there’s a light on t’other’*’— 
which somewhat distorted version of Joe’s 
apothegm conveyed well enough the meaning 
that was meant to shine through it. 
With his first savings, Joe had fitted him- 
self out for a period of labor on his own hook 
at the Mammoth vein, on which, by common 
consent, he held the central claim. But the 
Mammoth, like many another huge quartz 
outcrop in that country, seemed to consist of 
a maximum of barren gangue anda minimum 
of valuable ore. Black specks there were 
through the mass, and now and then a con- 
siderable body of some unknown mineral, 
over which the most experienced miners 
shook their heads and said it was ‘‘no doubt 
this yer base metal, and wouldn’t amalga- 
mate worth a red.*’ Joe toiled patiently on, 
however, until he had sunk his prospecting 
shaft, without aid from any other person, to 
the depth of twelve feet, and had extracted 
from it a dozen tons of rock, out of which a 
couple of tons of ore were, with much ham- 
mering and overhauling, selected. By this 
time the little five-stamp mill had been erec- 
ted in the camp, and to this establishment Joe 
packed a ton of his selected ore, to have it 
‘tworked”’ asatest. Ina few days a stylish 
certificate was returned to him, from which it 
appeared that his ore had yielded two dollars 
and fifty cents, while the charge for operat- 
ing upon it was twenty-five dollars. It took 
the last coin in his leather belt to pay the 
bill; but he paid it like a man, and walked 
straight back to the Desdemona, where they 
were glad to take him again into the day- 
shift.—Christian Union. 

(To BE ContTINUED. ) 








WOMANLY INDIVIDUALITY. 


Under this title I find an article in the Jour- 
NAL of November 28, by Mrs. Hattie E. Wil- 
let, in which she tells us how herself anda 
lady friend drove twenty miles to hear Mrs. 
Livermore lecture, and the same distance in 
returning after the lecture, accomplishing the 


pose proves that driving your own horse for- 
ty miles, unattended, is one more of the 
‘rights’? we may have for the taking. But 
the point I wished chiefly to touch upon in 
the article referred to was this: She says, 
‘Some wives have a very prudish idea about 


ship from their husbands only, no matter if it 





| does crush their finest and dearest feelings.” 


journey safely and pleasantly; which I sup- | 


former friendships or the love of other wo- 
men, thinking they must seek love and friend- 


| other, ‘‘He never came to Silver Sheen at all, | 
sir; Silver Sheen came to him. 


But Thanksgiving Joe had his own way of | And again: “I do not think that a man can 
When our | loafing. Nobody was more faithful than he, | understand all the fineness that is centred in a 
hardy pioneers first entered this secluded, but | with pick or sledge, while the ‘shift’? lasted; | true woman’s soul as some woman friend can 
immensely endowed region, and penetrated to | but when work was done, he would go off up | who fully understands: her. Somebody very 
the heart of its argentiferous belt, there. sir, | the canon alone to his solitary cabin, and | truly says: ‘A friend is one who can return 
prostrate upon the outcrop of the biggest | presently would be seen the slender smoke of | your soul.” No love short of heaven can do 
quartz ledge in the camp, they found him ly- | his fire, as he fried his bacon and boiled his | more, I have yet to meet the man whocan do 
ing, with a bullet in his shoulder, and—and a | coffee. A little later Joe himself would be | as much.” AsI read the above I prayed, 
fever in his brain,” added the Colonel, to sat- | visible against the clear, yellowing sky, as | may the kind husband whom I judge from 
isfy his ear for rhetoric. he sat silent in front of the cabin door, with | other parts of her article that she has, and the 











rare are such sad cases I know, but I some- 
times feel that wives are equally guilty for 
| this sad result. Notrue woman marries with. 
out thinking then that her husband is nearer 
than all else besides. Does she not sometimes 
in the scramble of life let him slip out of that 
| nearest place which should be sacred to him ? 
I would not ask any to drop one of those 
friendships that may be so true and sweet he- 
| tween women or even between men and wo- 
| men, for that most sacred of friendships be- 
| tween husband and wife should only enlarge 
the heart and make room for many others. 
Dear friend, did you ever think if you could 
| take any other friend into your daily life, us 
you live with your husband, the hourly con- 
tact, even the old test of eating three meals a 
| day for every day in the year opposite them, 
and would it not rub off a little of that ether- 
ealized affinity of which you now dream. 
Very few of us realize our girlhood dreams of 
married life; many of us live to thank God 
for the better reality, for the every-day, mat- 
ter-of-fact living of true love; and better still 
with occasional communings of the spirit in 
the Holy of Holies, kept sacred to each other. 
Heaven is not far from earth when it is sym- 
bolized by the true friendship of husband and 
wife. Mrs. E. C. Goopent. 
Canatota, N. Y. 


| 
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JUDGE DICKERSON’S DECISION. 


| To His Excellency the Governor and the Executive 

Council of the State of Majne. 

T have the honor herewith to submit my an- 
swer to the questions propounded to the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Judicial Court, by an 
Order in Council passed Feb. 6, 1874. 


Iam unable to find anything to prevent wo- 
men from holding the office of Justice of the 
Peace, in the nature of that office, the stat- 
utes, or the Constitution. 

It is a public office with judicial functions 
which are clearly within the sphere of Wo- 
man’s capacity. 

The proficiency which women in recent 
times have acquired in various departments of 
industry, the arts, education, literature, works 
of benevolence, and in some of the learned 
professions, vindicates and establishes their ca- 
pacity and fitness to discharge the simple and 
well defined duties of Justice of the Peace. 

The possibilities of Woman’s nature, which 
have been disclosed in these new spheres of 
usefulness, warrant and demand the extension 
and multiplication of her opportunities. The 
ability of Woman to elicit, quicken and puri- 
fy the activities of humanity is one of the 
most important factors in modern civilization; 
wise statesmanship and enlightened jurispru- 
dence alike seek to enlarge the scope of such 
instrumentalities without regard to race, color, 
sex, or previous condition of servitude either 
of color or sex. 

By ancient usage women were regarded as 
inferior beings, and treated as the servants or 
slaves of men. Married women were subject 
to personal chastisement from their husbands 
without any adequate right of redress; the 
church denied all women the right of speech 
in the sanctuary, and even the common law 
gave the husband all the wife’s personal prop- 
erty upon marriage, and also, that which 
might subsequently fall to her during cover- 
ture; her legal identity became merged in her 
husband, so that,in fact, her person, property, 
earnings and children belonged to him, the 
husband and wife became one, and the husband 
was the one. Even at the present time there 
is but one State in the Union in which the 
wife has equal right to their children with the 
husband. But, thanks to advancing civiliza- 
tion, by usage and law, too, some of these 
relics of a less enlightened age have been 
swept away, and women, in a far greater and 
more just degree have come to be esteemed 
as the peers of men in both capacity and right. 
To deny to women the right to hold office 
upon the ground of usage would be to put 
back the clock of time, and substitute reaction 
for progress. 

This, however, is not a questign of usage, 
but of constitutional right. The exclusion of 
one-half of the people of the State from par- 
ticipation in the administration of the laws 
by the dominant half, however long continu- 
ed, neither confers nor implies the right to en- 
force that exclusion. A usage originating 1 
contravention of the Constitution does not be- 
come obligatory by lapse of time. The Con- 
stitution and not usage is the touchstone of 
civil and political rights. 

The statutes relating to Justices of the Peace 
for the most part refer to their powers, duties 
and jurisdiction. Whoever legally holds that 
office, be it man or woman, is entitled to ex- 
ercise the jurisdiction and powers and to dis- 
charge the duties appertaining thereto. f 

The disability of women to hold office, ! 
any there is, arises from some express Prov! 
ion of the Constitution, or some necessary 
implication therefrom. The Gonstitution does 
not in terms create such disability, nor does it 
by implication. No adverse implication 1» 
this respect, arises from the use in the Consti- 
tution of words imputing the male sex ane 
not the female sex, that does not also - 
against the claim of women to the — 
rights predicated, in terms, only of ‘men’ PY 
sections one, three and six of the declaration 
of rights. If women are ineligible to eo 
for this reason, they are also denied the rig!" 
of enjoying and defending life, liberty @™ 

, igi the right 
property, of religious freedom and th fe 
to be heard by themselves or counsel in er!” 
inal prosecutions. es 

Such a Constitution is not only unreae 
able, but it is contrary to the meaning of The 
word “men” as used in the Constitution. oa 
primary signification of the word man Is @ 
man being. It is ased in a generic sense . 
denote the human race, including both eexe ce 
It is only by giving the word “men” this ri 
nification that women have any rights wee" 
the Constitution that men are bound to . 
spect. The word *‘men”’ found in the eee 
tution is synonymous with “‘people” and *’p 
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sons,” and includes all persons, as well women 


s men. . 2 , . . 
" The implications of the Constitution are in 


harmony with this construction. The objects 
and purposes of its establishment, as set forth 
n the preamble, are as applicable and neces- 
sary for women as men, and the rights men- 
sioned in the declaration of rights are affirmed 
of both women and men. a 

The words “citizens’’ and “people,”’ found 
in the Constitution, are synonymous. Women 
are citizens under the Constitution no less 
than men. The language of the clause regu- 
lating Suffrage, ‘every male citizen of the 
United States,” implies that there are other 
citizens than male citizens. The word male is 


‘ 


used in contradistinction from the word fe- | 


male to show that male citizens only, and not 


female citizens, are qualified clectors of the offi- 


‘ers named. 

“Previous to the decision of the Su reme 
Court of the United States,in the “Dred Scott ° 
eise, the Constitution of the United States 
did not define the meaning of the word ‘‘citi- 
zen.” P 

A majority of the court in that case say 
that “the words ‘people and ‘citizens de- 
the political body, who,according to our 
republican institutions, form the sovereignty, 
and who hold the power and control the gov- 
ernment through their representatives. This 
definition makes the qualified voters of the 
country alone citizens of the United States, 
and the sole constituent members of the na- 
tional sovereignty, and also places, not only 
persons of African descent, but white wo- 
men too, without the pale of citizenship. 

But the Fourteenth Amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, Article I, which 
was evoked by that decision,abrogates and an- 
nuls that definition, by declaring that ‘‘all per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United States 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States, and of the 
State wherein they reside. 

Women are thus made citizens by the Su- 
preme law of the land, and as such, are en- 
titled to all the rights, privileges and immu- 
nities predicated of ‘‘citizens’’ and its syno- 
nym “people” in the Constitution, which are 
not therein specifiedly denied to them, and we 
have seen that eligibility to office is not of that 
number. It should not be forgotten that we 
live under the Fourteenth Amendment, and 
not under the Dred Scott decision, if we 
would avoid falling into the error of following 
the dictum in that case instead of obeying the 
Supreme Law of the land. 

If by the common law women are ineligi- 
ble to the office of Justice of the Peace, by 
the common law, also, married women have 
noright to make contracts, or control their 
personal property during coverture, and par- 
ties are not competent witnesses, and yet lam 
not aware that any Court has held, or any 
jurist maintained that our statutes removing 
such disabilities are unconstitutional, because 
they conflict with the common law. More- 
over if the rules of the common law prevent 
women from holding the office of Justice of 
the Peace they also preclude the Legislature 
from the right to alter or amend the jurisdic- 
tion and power of such officers, which are 
also derived from the common law. Thus 
the fallacy of the argument against the right 
of women to hold office because of the rules 
of the common law, might be shown in num- 
berless instances. Much as I venerate the 
common law, I am not yet quite prepared to 
admit that it is paramount to or supersedes 


scribe 


the Constitution, or that it may not be changed | 


by legislative enactment. 

It by no means follows that women are in- 
eligible to the office in question, because by 
the act of separation they were not permitted 
to take part in theformation of the Constitu- 
tion, and by the organic law itself were ex- 
cluded from voting upon its adoption. I have 
always understood, and still understand that 
the Convention which formed the Constitution 
of this State was an independent body, and 
perfectly free to prepare a framework of gov- 
ernment upon a broader and more liberal bas- 
is than that of the parent Commonwealth, 
though it should provide for Woman Suffrage 
and allow the eligibility of women to office. 
They did not do the former, and whether or 
not they did the latter depends upon the Con- 
stitution they framed, and not upon the gov- 
ernment which that superseded, or the act or 
manner of separation. The Constitution re- 
stricts the right of Suffrage to male citizens, 
but does not confine eligibility to office to 
males. In the one case words importing a 
sexual qualification are inserted in the Consti- 
tution, in the other they are omitted. This 
distinction is of great significance, as it shows 
that the framers of the Constitution placed 
eligibility to office upon a broader basis than 
Suffrage, else they would have expressly re- 
‘tricted it within the same limits when their 
attention was called to that subject. To hold 
that these rights are co-extensive, inmy judg- 
ent is to disregard a plain distinction made 
in the Constitution, and to interpolate into it 
“ clause, that would debar one-half of the citi- 


ves of the State from their right to partici- | 


pate in the administration of the laws. 
lmpres 
mr ny a ma jority of my brethren seek to 
> eed oe by dividing offices into two 
onuineneien Oo offices and other offices 
judicial me in the Constitution, and offices not 
ine Semen not therein enumerated, exclud- 
then te = sree the former and admitting 
practical atter class of offices. While it is 
reason e © to make this division, no sufficient 
why the P ter ete nor, indeed is any given, 
such ealtatnetion’ alleged should attach to 
found in th cation, Certain it is that it is not 
Warr ed onstitution; it is in fact arbi- 
thar = 1as rather the flavor of dogmatism 
‘argument, 
in judicial there, it may not inaptly be asked, 
the Gente and other offices named in 
impestens ‘ution that invests them with such 
benemen ~~ and sanctity, either inherently or 
that none 1 happen to be thus mentioned, 
Phat goc be male citizens can hold them ‘ 
men ae 7 reason can be assigned why wo- 
7 are eligible 
intendent of coa 


Missi » : 
oner, register of deeds and like offices, 


0 

of pote of boards of health, of trustees 
eligible A ee or of ; the bar, and not 
f satieden the office of Justice of the Peace ? 
questions Gog ewer can be given to these 
ey ee it is confidently maintained that 
‘or: ust be found outside of the Constitu- 


'on; they Cannot proceed from within it. 
juite accurate to affirm, as a major- | 
rethren do, that ‘the universal and 

n practical construction given to the 

is adverse te the | 


: It is not ri 
ity of my b 
unbroke 


Constitution of this State’? 


| eligibility of women to the office in question, 
as it is understood that women have been 
commissioned Justice of the Peace in 
State in several instances, and are to-day act- 
ing in that capacity. It does not appear that 
women in any considerable numbers have ap- 
plied for that office, or that the proportion of 
unsuccessful female applicants exceeds that 
of males. The omission to claim a right, es- 


pecially by the subordinated class of citizens, | 


does not prove its non-existence, nor would 
acquiescence even by such a class ina de- 
nial of rights have that effect, unless to that is 
also superadded the force of judicial sane- 
| tion, which is wanting in this case. 

The eligibility of women to office does not 
depend upon the common law, or the usages, 
laws and constructions of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts prior to the adoption of the 
Constitution, unless they are specifically made 
a part of it, and it is not pretended that they 
are for this purpose. 


the Constitution are not to be learned from 
such recondite sources, but are to be ascer- 
| tained from their own language, interpreted 


| by the tribunals they established for this pur- | 


| pose, in accordance with the objects and pur- 
| poses of the great charter of liberty, equality, 
justice and progress, which those masters of 
| political science framed. 
If the meaning of the Constitution is to be 
ascertained from extrinsic sources, how are we 


this | 


} belle. The Venus Victrix stands there, in the 
changeless grace of her eternal silence, just 
as she stood in the very first picture of the 
sort But the modern belle changes her 
adornments in every successive plate; and 
nearly always for the better. Really she 
looks very pretty, even here, where she is 
osing as an illustration of naughtiness! only 
oe dress with its long train is a house dress, 
and should not be belied by the coquettish 
little hat perched upon the fluffy hair. The 
Venus is evidently not dressed for the street, 
either; so Mademobiselle’s hat is altogether 
unnecessary tothe contrast. Now every mod- 
ern belle would no doubt be a Venus, if she 
' could—the trouble is that she can’t; and so 
| she must content herself by trying to be a 
| pretty girl, 
| be pretty and healthy at the same time, Cer- 
tainly, gentle lady; I agree with you there; 
and unless she is reasonably healthy she will 
not long be pretty. 


| handsome to be best attained ? 
question which Mrs, Woolson has tried fina! 


ed to take issue with her. 

Are women’s shoulders made of cast iron 
any more thantheirhips? If youoverweight 
| them, shall they not ache? I think the casts 
| of the female figure, in a museum of anatomy, 
|; would convince any unprejudiced observer 


| 


| that feminine hips are quite as well calculated 


But, says Mrs. Woolson, let her | 


But how is this marvel- | 
The meaning and intent of the framers of | ous combination of happy and healthy and | 
There is the | 


| ly to settle; and there is where we are fore- | 
| 
| 


to determine what considerations qught, and | to bear burdens as feminine shoulders are. 
what ought not to control its construction ? | But in one respect Mrs. Woolson and her sis- 
Why may not laws authorizing the punish- | ter reformers are unquestionably right; and 


sed with the conclusiveness of this | 


to the office of state super- | 
imon schools, railroad com- | 


ment of spiritual manifestations, so called, as 
witchcraft, or the erection of the whipping- 
post in our public squares as a legitimate mode 
of punishment, receive the sanction of the 
Constitution? The history of the parent 
Commonwealth furnishes precedents for such 
enactments even under the domain of the 
common law. How long would our statutes 
removing the disabilities of married women, 
and of parties to be witnesses, and our prohibi- 
tory liquor law stand the test now relied upon 
to debar women from the right to hold the 
office of Justice of the Peace? What advan- 
tages, in fine, has our written Constitution, 
thus construed, over the unwritten Constitu- 
tion of England? It is obvious that they are 
more mythical than real, ever liable to vanish 
from their grasp, when the people appeal to 
them for protection, 

If such a principle of construction, upon so 
vital a question, is allowed to obtain, there is 
good reason to fear that written Constitutions 
will soon come to be of little value, and the 
experiment of setting limitations to power 
specifically prove abortive. Indeed, the his- 
tory of jurisprudence, unfortunately, is not 
without such examples. The precedent of 





rule of construction, their race had no rights 
that the dominant race was bound to respect, 
is no less repugnant to the judicial than the 
philanthropic mind, and deserves to be shun- 
ned asa perversion of the law rather than 
followed as authority. The Constitution is 
itself the rule for testing the validity of usages 
and laws, and not they the rule for interpret- 
ing the Constitution. 

The principle of interpretation I contend 
for is in direct conformity with the rule laid 
down by Chief Justice Marshall in Gibben vs. 
Ogden, 4 Wheet, 189. ‘‘We know of no rule,” 
says that eminent jurist in that case, ‘‘for inter- 
preting the extent of the prow conferred by 
the Constitution, other than is given by the 
language of the instrument that confers them 
taken in connection with the purposes for 
which they were conferred.” 

It will not answer to strain, subordinate, 
and dwarf the Constitution of this State. 
That instrument does not bind the people to the 
perpetual observance of pre-existing customs, 
usages, constructions and laws which form no 





outlawing the freedmen, because, by such a | 


that is that a reasonable woman should not al- 
low her dress to be cumbered by sucha weight 
of trimming, that herfreedom of locomotion 
is impeded by it, and walking is rendered un- 
endurably fatiguing. One would not care to 
be more healthy than the average English- 
woman, unless one desired to be a wandering 
Jew and outlive all one’s friends; and yet the 
average Englishwoman dresses, save in two 
important particulars, precisely after the mod- 
el of her American sister, ge that her 
taste in the arrangement of the dress is infi- 
nitely poorer. The Englishwoman’s walking- 
dresses are simpler and less heavily trimmed, 
and her boots are thicker and looser and 
broader in the sole. It may seem a startling 
proposition, but I assert that nothing will 
make a woman’s back ache quicker than 
wearing tight boots. If I were an M. D., I 
could, no doubt, enter into a learned explana- 
tion of this fact—as it is, I simply state it. 
Let any woman wear the clothes of the pres- 
ent time, made suitably for the occasion, and 
I venture to believe that her costume will be 
as healthful as anything can be, short of coats 
and a 

I don’t myself think that coats and panta- 


more healthy; but I dare not speak with un- 
due positiveness about an experiment I have 
never tried. One brings to the front Dr. 
Clarke, the author of ‘Sex in Education,” 
with a certain hesitation, because to Mrs. 
Woolson and the earnest and thoughtful wo- 
men who share her views, he is such a Lete 
| noire; but, low be it spoken, the experience 
of countless other women proves him to be a 
good physician; and to my mind there was 
much force in something he said the other day 
toa young lady of my acquaintance. Look- 
ing over her attire, of tasteful skirt, and basque 
and overskirt; heavy frieze walking-jacket 
and soft felt hat, he said: ‘I see nothing 
harmful here—I have to fault to find. It 
could scarcely be better.”’ 

“But the corsets,’’ said she; ‘‘must we give 
up those ?” 

“By no means,” was the reply; ‘‘I consider 
them a necessary and useful support. Be- 
cause they can be abused, because a woman 
who weighs two hundred can use them to lace 
herself into deformity, it is no sign they are 
bad in themselves.”’ 

But corsets are one especial object of the | 





” 





the exclusiveness, monopolies, inequalities and 
| injustice,if any there be, that arise therefrom. 
| Aside from the single discrimination in re- 

spect to Suffrage in certain specified cases, 
| the Constitution does not determine the rights | 
of the people, according to caste, color or sex, 
but leaves them free, within specified limita- 
tions,to secure the objects stated in its pream- 
ble, in the best possible manner. The plain 
people need no judicial hand-book to enable | 
them to learn their rights under the organic 
law of their government; it isso plain, in this 
respect, that he that runs may read and under- 
stand his rights. 

There is, in fine, one brief and conclusive an- 
swer to the question propounded to the mem- 
bers of the court; it is that the burden is upon 
those members of the court who deny the 
right of women to hold the office in question, 
to show affirmatively that the Constitution 
prohibits them from so doing. This they cer- 
tainly have not done. There being no Consti- 
tutional inhibition, the right to hold that office 
attaches alike to both female and male citizens. 

I, therefore, answer the first question in the 
affirmative, and the second also, though I am 
of the opinion that no further legislation is 


necessary to authorize the appointment in | 


| part of it,but it rather emancipates them from 








I have the honor to be 


Yours faithfully, 
| J. G. Dickerson, | 
| Belfast, Me., Dec. 1, 1874. 
} 


| question. 


—=_—— 


MRS. MOULTON ON DRESS REFORM. 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, the Boston 
correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune, thus dis- 
courses on Dress Reform and on Mrs. Wool- 
son’s new book upon that subject: 


With the earnest and well-intentioned work 
of an earnest and good woman like Mrs. Abba 
Gould Woolson, one should at least deal 
| thoughtfully and respectfully, however one 

differs from her. It is therefore to be hoped 
that Mrs. Woolson’s new volume on “Dress 
Reform,” which Roberts Brothers are about 
to publish, will not be met by the pert flip- 
pancies with which crusty bachelors and light- 
minded maids have been wont to treat a work | 
of this sort. Mrs. Woolson’s book is entitied | 
to a fair hearing. It is composed of lectures 
delivered in Boston, during the spring of the 
present year; four of them by well-known and 
| successful lady physicians, and the other by 
Mrs. Woolson herself. It is another attempt 
to set the world right, on a matter in which 
the wicked world seems very obstinately de- 
termined to go wrong; and it will probably 
convince few, save those who are always ready 
for sedition, always prepared to believe that 
the new is better than the old. We have, in 
the frontispiece, the long-familiar contrast 
between the Venus of Milo and a modern 

















| er to dress now. 


| for change, a restlessness which demands rev- 


animadversions of the dress-reformers. ‘They 
have come to the conclusion that a conspicu- 
ous revolution in feminine attire is not at 
present possible, so they have undertaken | 
that there shall be a certain outward conform- | 
ity to the Mammon of unrighteousness, while | 
they work all possible changes underneath. | 
I will not dwell upon the subtleties of the in- | 
ternal arrangements suggested in this volume; 
the bewildering combinations of buttons and 
button-holes, of eyelets and lacings, upon gar- 
ments which shall be nameless in my letter, 
though they have a new and mysterious no- 
menclature in Mrs. Woolson’s book. The 
pages of her appendix are not for the perusal 
of masculine Paul Prys—indeed no man could 
understand them, whose acquaintance with 
women was not as scientific as Worth’s, or as 
extensive as Brigham Young’s. 

I for one certainly think that if women will 
but wear the present modes sensibly, not 
cramping their feet in tight boots, not using 
their corsets for tight lacing, not overloading 
their skirts with trimming, and not walking in 
dresses designed for the carriage or the salon, 
they can hardly, under any system, dress bet- 
ter or more healthfully than it isin their pow- 
But there seems to be in the 
inquiring and mutinous human mind a longing 





- 
olution. | 


To form is not enough—they must 
reform. 


Men, with this besetting tendency, | 


| free slaves, overturn governments, make new | 


laws; shall we deny to women the lesser | 
pleasure of a revolution in corsets and petti- 
coats, a triumph in button-holes? And if, 
indeed, anybody prefers garments with the 
new names to the old, orthodox fig-leaves of 
our grandmothers, they could not do better 
than to follow Mrs. Woolson’s lead. Her 
book is well and delicately written—if to me 
it seem a work of supererogation, there are 
others no doubt who will welcome it as the 
herald of a new and better dispensation. 





DIPTHERIA. . 


A few years ago this disease was very fatal 
from ignorance of true remedies. Now it is | 
rarely fatal, and easily cured. It is, in its se- | 
vere form, croup and putrid sore throat com- | 
bined. It begins from exposure, wet feet, | 
taking cold, etc. The throat rapidly swells, | 
and is thickened and closed up inside very 
much. The patieut feels as if breathing 
through wool or cloth. The throat often 
swells externally, and if greatly neglected, 
the attack may prove fatal. It is perfectly 
curable in a little while. First rub the throat 
with any good strong irritating liniment, as 
hartshorn and sweet oil, oilof hemlock or cedar, 
ete. 
around perfectly with a cloth dipped in ice 








loons would make women any stronger, or | 


with the toothache. 
| however, as the frenzied individual cried out, 
| 


After this is well done, cover the throat | lare address, 
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water, and cover again with flannels to cause 
prompt sweating. Letthe wet cloth be flan- 
nel or cotton of three or four thicknesses, so 
as to cover the throat and top of the chest 
perfectly, if the breathing is much affected. 
Change this cloth once in two hours, and if 
very bad, every hour or half hour. The pa- 
tient may eat ice all the time, taking little 
pieces in his mouth, the size of beans, and let 
ting them melt over his throat freely. Be- 
sides this, take the following mixture every 
half hour, one teaspoonful. 


Chiorate of Potash..... .......46 on. 

Muriate of Ammonia.......... wO grains. 

Liquorice Ball............. ioe 

WEREE.. svccnccccrse-cscccceseuccccce Bib 
Mix. 


Use this mixture several days after the 
| throat is better. 


} Swab the throat faithfully with the follow. | 


ing: 
Nitrate of Potash. ......ceceeee cece ces § 08 
Chiorate of Potash... 0.0... 66.c cece ees oz. 
Common Salt... 0.6.6 cccee eee ceeeeee io 
| or 2 teaspoonfuls each. 
| Loaf Sugar. ....c00. ssc cceceeeeeees . | pound, 


Mix altogether. 

| Swab the throat freely with this in a dry 
| state, and rinse the throat with cold water. 
Take also a half to one teaspoonful of this 
mixture every half to one or three hours, ac- 
cording to the violence of the disease. This 
will soon wholly cure all the sore throat. 
Avoid taking cold afterward. If the above 
preparation cannot be obtained, equal parts 
| of lemon juice and water may be used as a 
gargle and a wet cloth applied to the throat. 


The above article on diptheria is copied 
from Dr. “S. 8. Fitch’s Family Physician,” a 
valuable little work for any one. An adver- 
tisement of it appears in this paper. We ad- 
vise all to send for it and read it. 


HUMOROUS. 
‘*No cards,”’ is what a gambler attached to 
his wedding notice. 
Why was Eve not afraid of the measles? 
Because she'd ‘ad ‘em (Adam. ) 


What is it that goes up the hill and down 
the hill and yet never moves ? The road. 


A young lady makes Shakspeare say, ‘‘An 
eye like ma’s, to threaten and command,” 
Why is a camel the most irascible animal in 
| the world? Because he always has his back 

up. 

Ayer’s Almanac for 1869 contained this ex- 
| cellent recipe: “If you wish to run for Con- 
| gress, run away; you couldn’t run down hill 
faster.’ 

A visitor to Venice thus writes to his home 
friends in all honest simplicity: ‘Venice is a 
nice place, only I must say I think it’s damp. 
It must have rained tremendous before our ar- 
rival, for at present we can only get about the 
streets in boats.”’ 

“Why do they call the people who live in 
the South Sea Islands ‘cannibals ?’’’ asked 
an old lady ofa sailor. ‘*Because they live 
| on other people,” answered the sailor. ‘*Then 
| my son-in-law must be a cannibal,’’ said she, 
pensively, ‘for he lives on me.” 

Recently an excited individual, with his hat 
standing on two hairs, and his eyes projecting 
from his head like the horns of asnail, rushed 
| into the office of Coroner Holmes, of Colorado 
| Territory. The Coroner is by profession a 
| dentist, and his first thought as he glanced at 
| the man was that he was well nigh distracted 











He was soon undeceived, 


as soon as he could catch his breath after run- 
ning up stairs, ‘*Been a man murdered!” 

“A man murdered,” cried the Coroner, 
how ? where ?” 

“Ina garding, I believe, with a club or a 
rock.”’ 

“How long ago ?”’ cried the Coroner, seiz- 
ing his hat and cane. 

‘Been done a good while, and no police nor 
constable hasn’t done nothing about it. Nev- 
er been no coroner set on his body or nothin’ 
of the kind; no verdict—” 

“What's the dead man’s name? who was 
he ?”? cried the Coroner. 

“His name was Abel.”’ 

**Abel ? Abel who ?”’ 

“Don’t know. Neverheard nothing but his 
first name.”’ 

“Well, what is the name of the man who 
killed him? Do they know? Anyone sus- 
pected ?” 

**Well, I’ve heard thata fellow named Cain 


“COUNTRY HOMES.” 


Some Farms that are Offered 
j at Great Bargains! 


ONLY HALF A MILE PROM DEPUT 
° fh farm of 2 acres, 5 in wood, balance 
vel; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 


horse; some choice fruit; 1) story house with 
' rooms, palnted white with green Dilnds, granite un- 
derpinning, Barn 30x25, with cellar. Shop and car- 
riage-house, 24x18. The house alone could not be 
| built for #2000. Was built by a carpenter for his own 
oceupaney. High, healthy location, overlooking the 
neighboring villages. A great bargain is offered. 
| Price only 81700 Ap ly to 
GkO. H. CHAI I ut t Row, Bost 








age house, painted and papered, 3 rooms 
n first floor, attics untinish Wood house 
and shop. High, healthy location, fine view; 1} acres 
land with pear and apple trees. Price only $6500, 
| Apply toGEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Kow,Bostor., 


FORTY ACRE FARM-—Only $200 down, 

fhe mile from depot, 29 miles from Boston, 

| 5S acres in wood; level land, free from 
owe 


stones; cute $300 worth of hay in a season, C 
fruit, Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
| in good repair, Barn 40x36. Sarstnge Seuss) shed, 
&c. Good he Ithy location; fine neighbors. Price 
only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply to Gru, H. CHALTIN, 244 Tremont Kow, Boston, 


. AT FRANKLIN, & MILES FROM 

rh Boston, excellent 7b-acre farm, 14) miles 

from depot, Dean Academy, &e.; 0 acres 
in wood; balance level and free from stones; cute Li 
tons of hay ; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some choice 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in gcod repair; 
barn 66x25, with cellar; very pleasantl, located; 
shaded by tine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 
is worth half the priceasked Price $2500, $14” cash, 
Apply to Gro, HM. CHAPIN, 44 Tremont Kow, boston, 


A Delightful Village Residence, 

2 miles from ton, five minutes Walk from depot; 
two-story house with two-story L, 8 rooms, paint 
and blinded, piped for gas, bay window, cupola and 
permes, wash-room with set boilers ete; barn clap- 

orrded and painted, cupola, good cellar; one acre of 
good land, level and free; 14 apple and some pear 
trees. This beautiful estate is located on high land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class piece of prop- 
erty. Price $10,500, #2600 cash, balance on easy 
ferme. Apply to Guo, H. Caarin’ 24 Tremont Row 

ton, 


A SNUG HOME FOR $900—At Bellingham, 











On the Banks of the Counecticut River, 
A %0-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 
fb stock TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO 
LIBRARY, etc, | One mile from depot and 
churches, near school; 46 acres are in wood; will cu 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; postures are somewhat rough; 
kveps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 60 head 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings yk ned tine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story —_ 
feet long, painted; carriage house; @aeery x24; 
shed and ice-house--all in complete repair. The own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the ea- 
tate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, ete,, 1 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 600 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re 
main on mortgage. Full particulars of Gro, H,. 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 























Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 
HAMPTON FALLS— Within j mile of the 
fen oe on the Eastern Railroad; in close. 
proximity to churches, schools, &c., con- 
taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well divi ; 
cuts 80 tons of hay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. The fruit is of choice varieties 
comprising 400 trees, with small fruit in variety, 
Hard and voft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, hennery, yi mery and ice- 
house; all in good repair, surrounded by ornamental 
trees. Very pleasantly located, 4 miles from Home. 
ton Beach, miles rom Rye Beach, on splendid 


roads. For a gentleman's residence this estate offere 

great attractions. Price $6500, on very easy terms of 

on bee g Full particulars of Gro, H. CHAPIN, 4 
remont Row, Boston, 





Estate at Framingham — Valuable for 
Building Lots—all Modern Improvements. 
One mile from depot, containing 48 acres of nian im- 
roved land, beautifully located, bordered by the lake, 
here are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black. 
berries, asparagus and rhubarb, and 600 apple and 
each trees. The buildings are a two-story house of 
15 rooms, heated by steam, containing marble man- 
| tels, bath room, range, hotand cold water throughout; 
| superior barn, good size, with cupola, vane and cel- 
lar; horse stable with cellar; tine hennery, with glass 
front; two carriage-houses, granary, etc., ell cle 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; pleasantly 
located ; surrounded by noble elms; every way desira- 
ble; very valuable for subdivision. Price $25, 
on very easy terms of payment. Full particulars of 
Guo. H, Cuapin, 





put out his light. Cain was the brother of | Valuable Farm at Hamilton, Near the 


Abel, and—”’ 

Coroner flourishing his cane, cries: 

**You git down them stairs, my fine fellow. 
Git, and don’t show yourself here again.”’ 

With a loud guffaw, the fellow went down | 
stairs three steps at a time, the doctor calling | 
after him, ‘How dare you trifle with an officer | 


in this way, sir ?” | 


THE BEST WORK. 





Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- | 
tents. Address | 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., | 
July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 





| taining ——— of 200 acres, 76 of which is in a 


| are quite near. 


Appleton Estate, 


1 wile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad, con. 


rowing hard wood. The balance is well divid 
ree from stones. The mowing and tillage level; a 
dark loam with clay subsoil, under good cultivation; 
cuts 60 to 60 tons of Engiish hay, by machine; keeps 
25 head of cattle through the year, and that number 
is now on the farm ; the milk is all solid at the door ; the 
crchard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty avd in good 
condition; grapes and berries in variety; good, large 
two-story house of 10 rooms, with stoop in front, 


| | painted drab; 4 light glass; in good condition; barn 
| ever issued on the rearing and training of children. | P 


6x38, sheep barn 25x15, carriage-house 25x12, pig- 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 30x20, tool-house 20xi5; very 
Jleasantiy located on high land, commanding a de- 
ightful slew of the surrounding country. The coun- 
y road runs directly through the farm for 1 mile, 
Phe well-known Appleton and Francis Dane estates 
This farm is very valuable, 1 mile 
Price $18,000, #8000 cash, 
apply on the 
H. CuHapin, 


from the —- depot. 
balance $1000 a year at six per cent. 
premises to the owner, or to GEO, 
TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro, 


PROVIDENCE R. R., 32 miles from 
A 4 












Boston, a good 1} story house, painted and 
blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- 
lar; shop 80x15, clapboarded and painted, 
make a good carpenter shop and a good carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, Tre. rich, no 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to apes. pear and cher- 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly lo- 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees in 
front. Price only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 per 








will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a zery desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. | 

l4— f 





Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila. 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 


THURSDAY, OOT. 1st, 1874, 


and will continue twenty-two weeks. For particu- 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., 


N. 
30. DEA 


GEO. 


ear; Owner must sell but does not need the money. 
Gontere is a flourishing town, empleyin several 
thousand hands. Apply to Geo. H. CHAPIN, 24 
Tremont Row, Boston. 


From Two to Three Million Dollars Worth of Comn- 
try Real Estate for Sale. 


‘i Hundred to One Thousand 
voi WF entes to Select trom. 


Eneravings of Property on Exhibition at opr 
Boston Otice 
H. CHAPIN, 


NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 


24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
29— Up one flight 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Yorse Forxs’ History or THE 
States. By T. W. Higginson 
Lee & Shepaid 
A careful examination of the advance sheets 
of this long-promised work convinces us that 
far from disappointing any one the book will 
fulfill the most sanguine expectations. Turn- 
ing over these attractive pages and recalling 
the dry. tedious history lessons of the past, we 


Usirep 
Boston 


are strongly inclined to envy the school chil- 
dren of to-day; for we cannot doubt that this 
book will inaugurate a new era in the study of 
history in our schools. It required some cour- 
age and vot a little ingenuity to write a school 
history on a totally different plan from the ac- 
cepted versions, and Mr. George B. Emerson 
deserves much credit for originating and sug- 
gesting the plan which Mr. Higginson has so 
successfully carried out. It has been a long | 
and laborious work; but the author's habits 


of thorough, patient research, his familiarity | 


with and lively interest in the events of the 
past, combined with his rare literary skill and 
power of interesting the ‘tyoung folks,” ad- 
mirably qualified him for the task. 

Instead of beginning with the discovery of 
Columbus, the ‘‘Young Folk’s History’’ goes 
back to the earliest inhabitants, the age of the 
“‘mastadon”’ Then it re- | 
lates all that is known or conjectured of the 
Mound Builders, and pictures are given of the 
most curious mounds that have been discover- 


and ‘*mammoth.”’ 


on the Northmen, who are supposed to have 
visited the shores of North America about A. | 
}D., 1000. This chapter gives the Norse ver- 
sion of the settlement of Vinland, and the dif- 
ferent theories about the origin of the Old | 
Stone Mill in Newport, R. L., the inscription | 
on Dighton Rock, and the ‘Skeleton in Ar- | 
mor.”’ 
for the book in their preface, for the treatment 
of the subject will be found to be original | 
throughout. Where it is practicable, the ac- | 
tors in the scenes described are allowed to tell | 


The publishers do not claim too much | 


their story in their own quaint but vivid 
phrases. 
pressive incidents and sayings are happily in- | 
troduced, things trivial 


Glimpses of old social custonis, im- | 


| 
ent periods of a nation’s life than pages of | 
Yet the thread of the nar- 
rative is preserved unbroken, The style is 
simple and graphic, and the historical events | 


in themselves, but 
which often throw more light over the differ- 


mere barren facts. 


thus clearly and freshly delineated, unencum- | 
bered by superfluous names and dates, are re- | 
tained in the memory without an effort. It | 
is safe to say that the student will obtain a | 
far clearer idea of the important events of his- | 
tory, the causes which produced them and the | 
dates of their ovcurrence, from such a book, 
than from histories written on the usual plan, 
But while the Young Folks’ History is adapt- 
ed to the comprehension of children, it cannot 
fail to delight and instruct the old folks too. 
“That History—even American History, with 
all its wealth and variety of material—can be 
made so interesting, will be a surprising dis- 
covery to most people. The book is profuse- | 
ly illustrated, and a full list of books of refer- 
ence given, including poetry and fiction, for | 
the convenience of inquiring minds. 
M.P.T. | 
| 


| 


RuyMeEs anv Jincies, by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
New York: Seribner, Armstrong & Co, | 


Illustrated, | 
The most charming book for children, this 


side of ‘‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” | sister, and the inevitable ‘‘other woman,” and 
Rhymes and wood-cuts are equally bewitch- | 


ing and equally inexhaustible. T W. H. 


Quier Hovrs, A collection of Poems. 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 
An admirable collection, deserving a more | 
marked and noticeable title. It contains two 


anony mous poems of peculiar beauty, whose | final repentance, and we were left at the end 


; of the book with a feeling that he got more 


authorship should be known; that entitled 

**Denial’’ (page 79) and that called ‘Rest,”’ | 

(page 141.) t.W.8. | 

Ten Days 1x Sparx, by Kate Field. Illus- 
trated. Boston: Osgood & Co, 

The repulsive frontispiece to this little vol- 
ume is unfortunately in keeping with much 
that is unattractive in its pages. The book | 
has the lively wit and breathless vivacity of | 
the trained correspondent; and it has a coarse | 
and flippant quality that must discourage | 


those who have wished well to the author’s | 


literary career. T. W. H. 


Tue Hanoine or tne Crane, by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow; with illustrations. Bos- 
ton: Osgood & Co. 


‘This is certainly one of the very most beau- 
tiful gift-books ever issued in America, doing 
honor to Miss Hollock and Mr. Moran, the 
artists, and also to publishers and printers. 
The poem itself seems to me, with due defer- 
ence, essentially tame, like most of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s later poems; and is ‘as moonlight 
unto sunlight” compared with the poems of 
his prime. But moonlight is worth having, 
at all times; though in this case the scenery 
on which it shines has that exotic character 
which Margaret Fuller long ago pointed out 
as characteristic of this poet, in distinction 
from poets like Emerson and Whittier. 

T. W. H. 
Moonroik, a True Account oF THE Home OF 
THE Farry TaLes; by Jane G. Austin. LIl- 


lustrations by W. J. Linton. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


It is a curious instance of fancy within fancy: 
this effort to take the imaginary beings of the 


| In the preface she says: ‘‘Every receipt here 


| cookery, with its four or five hundred distract- 


| of printing them.”’ 


| about the book, which is perfectly wholesome 


| spiritual and intellectual qualities, with the 


Bos- | erfully and skillfully drawn. 


| Mrs. Forten’s Lirrie Sones” were pub- 


ings. Im Alice's Adventures it is done with solight — 
touch that almost any competitor's treatment | 
seems less airy by the comparison; and the 
little Rhoda of this book does not find a home 
in all hearts, as does Alice. But when she 
comes into the world of mediaeval romances, 


where a more formal and stately demeanor is } 
added 
charm; and isan excellent introduction to that 
world of delight. With primary teachers 
like Mre. Austinto put young people on the 
track, and with professors like Tennyson to 
continue the instruction, it is plain that Lance- 


appropriate, the book developes an 


lot and Queen Guinevere are to have a new 
of life forthe next generation and that lease 
“Arthur has come again,” even as was pre- 
dicted. % W. & 


Cuoice Receirts: By M. 8S. W. Osgood & 
Co.: Boston. 
With regard to the receipts recorded in the 
beautifully printed little cookery book before 


us, we will let the writer speak for herself. 


given will bear the test of experiment. There 
are receipts and receipts, as every mistress of 
a menage knows to her sorrow. There are 
some that read well, but, like Dora’s seams in 
‘David Copperfield,’ they don’t come out right. 
In preparing this collection, the writer has ac- 
cepted nothing from tradition; she has gone 
to the kitchen rather than to M. Blot for her 
data; each receipt is the practical result of 
repeated trials by several hands, and, like a 
proverb, represents the wit of many. Often, 
in turning over some regulation manual of 


ing and disappointing pages, the writer has 
longed for a complete hand-book containing 
none but reliable and choice receipts for ey- 
ery day use. When she began making these 
memoranda, it was with no view of serving 
any one except herself; but the constant ap- 
plications she has had for copies of this or that 
receipt have suggested to her the expediency 
We have glanced over 
the receipts and can testify to the complete- 
ness of the list, and the clearness and brevity 
of the directions. Ae 

Running to Waste: By George M. Baker. 

Lee & Shepard. 

An excellent book, showing how a tomboy 
was reclaimed and made a useful member of 
society, and how the strong muscles, develop- 
ed while she ran wild, were of essential service 
to her afterward. There is nothing ‘‘goody” 


in tone, and with a flavor, as it were, of wind 
and sunshine. The reviewer, having been a 
girl herself, sympathizes heartily with Becky 
in her adventures and hair-breadth ‘scapes, 
as will other girls, old and young. Mr. Bak- 
er is well-known by his plays, and we suspect 
that their shadow has followed him into his 
first novel. The slight dramatic tinge thus 
imparted is far from impairing the interest, 
however; and the scene in the wood engrav- 
er’s office, where it is strongest, is one of the 
most amusing in the book. A. 


‘His Two Wives.” By Mary Clemmer Ames, 
Hurd & Houghton. 


In this book Mrs. Ames has depicted a bril- 
liant and talented husband, almost utterly 
lacking in moral ballast, and a wife of fine 
conscience which he wants. The slow and 
gradual widening of the breach between them 
caused by diversity of tastes, a jealous foster- 


| the final reunion of the long-separated hearts 

through the medium of their daughter, is pow- 
Such a story 
must nevertheless be a sad one, however well 
told. Our dislike of Cyril King became too 
deeply rooted to be wholly overcome by his 


happiness than his deserts, and his wife less 
than hers. A. 


lished more than forty years ago, and the fact 
that they still retain their popularity is a sign 
of their worth. In fact, they have the jingle 
and atmosphere of bright nonsense, dearer to 
the little folks than any perfection of rhythm 
and reason, and which children never fail to 
recognize and appreciate. Those versed in 
_ baby lore will welcome most of the songs as 
| old friends; and those to whom they are new 
| will be glad to make their acquaintance. Pub- 


| lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston. te 


F. Grant & Co., by G. L. Chaney. 
| Brothers. 

| One of tho very best books for boys pub- 
lished this fall. The moral of the importance 
| of honesty and fair dealing in business is one 
| much needed in these days, and cannot be 
| learned too young. In liveliness of incident 
and interest of plot, the story is all that could 
| be desired. 


Roberts 


ry 
Sreakine Likeyesses. By Christina G. Ro- 
| setti. Roberts Bros. 

,| This little book contains three quaint and 
pretty wonder-stories—fairy stories they can 
_ hardly be called, as no fairy appears on the 
scene in any one of them. Miss Rosetti’s 
imaginative turn of mind is shown here as in 
her poems. The first of the three stories is 
almost equal in parts to ‘‘Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland.”’ Higher praise could scarce- 
ly be given it. The little volume is beautiful- 


fanciful quaintness. A | 


“Our Hevex.” Sophie May. Lee & Shepard. 
This is a thoroughly delightful book; the | 
best thing of the kind which we have coon | 
since **‘What Katy Did.” The authoress long ! 
since proved herself a worthy sister of Miss 
Alcott in a literary sense, but even if she had 
written nothing else, “Our Helen’? would put 
the relationship beyond dispute. A pure, 
bright and healthy book like this is a pearl 
amid the sea of trashy literature with which 
the country is deluged every year as the 
Christmas holidays draw near. A. 


Tacks Witn Girts. 
Nelson & Phillips. 

Miss Larned has embodied in her little book | 
much sound and thoroughly excellent advice. 
It is plain, sensible, and practical, as well as 
kindly in tone and sentiment. Miss Larned 
does not lecture under pretence of talking, 
nor does she aim at making girls impossible 
saints, but good and joy-giving women as most 
of us have known. A. 


Rob- 


By Augusta Larned. 


Tue Story or Boos, by H. H, Boston: 

ert Brothers, 1874. 

This pathetic poem is founded upon a ‘‘strict- 

ly true” story, told by Mrs. Leonowens, which 

she learned from an eye-witness, while she 
was English Governess at the Siamese Court. 

This metrical version of an Oriental tragedy 

is characterized by the delicate finish and 

graceful touches which always distinguish 

the authoress. A. 

Womay’s Work ror Jesus, by Mrs. Annie 
Whittenmeyer. Sixth edition. Nelson & 
Phillips: New York. 

Tue Curistian iN THE WorLD—The Fletcher 
Prize Essay, by Rev. D. W. Faunce. Rob- 
ert Brothers: 1875. 

Sincers AND Sonos or THE LipeRAL Fartn, 
being collections of hymns and other sa- 
cred poems of the Liberal Church in Amer- 
ica, with biographical sketches of the writ- 
ers, and with historical and _ illustrative 
notes, by Alfred P. Putnam. Roberts Broth- 
ers: Boston, 1875. 

Tue Otp Woman wo Livep In A Soe, by 

Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: William 

F, Gill & Co., 1875. 

Lotty Dixk’s Dornas, by his mother, old 

Mrs. Dinks, a/ias Elizabeth Stoddard. Bos- 

ton: William F, Gill & Co. 


GOSSIP) AND GLEANINGS. 
Mr. Alexander Agassiz has presented Bow- 


doin College with a fine collection of his 
father’s works, published in Switzerland. 





Miss Sarah B. Morrison has been appointed 
a tutor in the University of Indiana, but the 
students are said to be unwilling to recite to 
her. 


Mrs. H. A. Bingham, has engaged to fur- 
nish a serial story for the Repository depart- 
ment of the Universalist. It will be entitled 
“Ten Years.” * 

The Suffragists of Michigan are not dis- 
heartened, but are up and moving for another 
Constitutional Amendment, to be adopted by 
the next Legislature, and submitted for ratifi- 
cation two years from this time. 


The young ladies of Rockford, IIl., are said 
to have formed a ‘‘co-operative self-escorting 
church and party-going society,’ the object 
ef which is to make the young man of the 
period less indispensable than formerly. 


The Young Men’s Woman Suffrage League 
of New York City, held its twenty-second 
regular weekly meeting last Wednesday, in 
Plimpton Hall. Waldorf H. Phillips made 
an address in opposition to Suffrage which 
was followed by a discussion under the five 
minute rule. 


We read in classic history of an Athenian 
who, hesitating whether to give his daughter 
in marriage to a virtuous man with a small 
fortune, or to a rich man who had no other 
recommendation, went to consult Themisto- 
cles on the subject. ‘I would bestow my 
daughter,’’ said Themistocles, ‘‘upon a man 
without money, rather than upon money with- 
out a man.”’ 


The papers opposed to Woman Suffrage 
now say that “the Suffragists expected to 
earry the State,’’ but that the “thing is now 
dead forever,’’ just the reverse of the truth in 
both cases. There are more Suffragists to-day 
in Michigan, than the most sanguine Suffra- 
gist ever expected, and as intelligence in- 
creases their number will increase, till not 
one dissenting voice will be heard.—Bento. 
Harbor Palladium. 


A caution should be given to all who use 
‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troehes.’’ Like all other 
really useful and successful remedies, these 
Lozenges are frequently imitated by unscru- 
pulous dealers, whose only care is to paim off 
these worthless articles, for those which, by 
their intrinsic merit, have acquired a reputa- 
tion which extends wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, and which is steadily in- 
creasing, so that those who have once used 
them are likely to use them again. 


At the citizens’ caucus of Ward IV, Chel- 
sea, last Tuesday evening, the re-nomination 
of Miss Miller as member of School Com- 
mittee, was warmly contested, but resulted in 
her favor by an overwhelming majority. Mr. 
Richardson, editor of the Congregationalist and 
a member of the present School Board, earn- 
estly advocated the re-nomination of Miss 











ly got up, and the illustrations by Arthur 


Miller for three years, a commendable evi- 


in the matter of Woman's Rights. Miss 


Miller has since been elected. 


A fair and sale for the purpose of securing 
means to furnish the working girls applying 
at ‘‘Boffin’s Bower,”’ (under the management 
of Miss Jennie Collins,) with a substantial 
noon-day meal, is being held at the ‘“‘Bower,” 
815 Washington Street. Friends of Miss Col- 
lins and her benevolent work, are solicited to 
aid by the donation of money, goods, ect., 
which may be sent to the care of Macullar, 


Williams & Parker, 202 Washington Street, or | 


to the Treasurer, Fred. H. Henshaw, at Mer- 


cantile Savings Institution, 387 Washington | 


Street, and by attendance and purchases at 
the sale. The smallest help will be thank- 
fully received. 


An adventurous New Englander is working 
his way round the coast from New York to 
New Orleans in a boat made of paper, and 
weighing only fifty-six pounds. The paper 
boat, built at the manufactory of Waters & 
Sons, of Troy, New York, is the strong- 
gest, lightest and most buoyant craft propel- 
led by oars or paddle. Of the many models 
procured at these works, the ‘‘Baden Powel” 
paper canoe is the most seaworthy, and is best 
adapted for long journeys. Being constructed 
of a single sheet of paper, it is free from the 
seams, checks, knotholes, soft spots and rivets 
found in the wooden boat, and which cause the 
latter to leak and warp. 


Timothy Titcomb is one of the goody-good 
moralists, ranking as a philosopher with Syl- 
vanus Cobb, Jr. as a novelist, or with Tupper 
asa poet. He says: ‘‘Whenever any pure, 
true, good woman marries a man whom she 
loves, she gives herselfto him. She belongs 
to him. He owns her as no other man on the 
face of the earth does or can.’’ Mrs, Liver- 
more is the one woman whom we see in the 
Woman’s Rights conventions, who gives the 
impression that she is a real woman, the wife 
of some man and the mother of real, live 
flesh and blood children. She gives T. T. as 
good as he sends, commenting upon the above 
thus: “I believe it. But I believe something 
else; that, whenever any pure, true and good 
man marries a woman he loves, he gives him- 
self to her. She owns him as no other wo- 
man on the face of the earth can own him. 
That is my theory of marriage.’’—Newbury- 
port Herald. 


The other morning, a nice young man got 
into a car on the Dayton Shore line railroad, 
and saw to his delight the only vacant seat in 
the coach was by the side of a young lady ac- 
quaintance. He reached for that seat with 
joyous strides, and her eyes answered his de- 
lighted looks. But just as he got there, an 
elderly party from the other end of the car 
walked up the aisle and dropped into the cov- 
eted seat. The young man approached more 
slowly and accosted the young lady. ‘‘How 
is your brother?” he asked. ‘‘Is he able to get 
out?”? “Oh, yes,” she said. ‘‘Will he be very 
badly marked?”’ he continued; and the old 
gentleman grew suddenly interested. ‘Oh, 
no,’’ said the fair deceiver, ‘*‘With the excep- 
tion of a few small pits on his forehead, you 
would never know he had ever had it.” 
**Were you not afraid of taking it?” the young 
man went on, while the old gentleman broke 
out in cold perspiration. ‘*Not at all,’’ she re- 
plied; I had been vaccinated,you know.”’ The 
seat was vacated instantly, two young hearts 
beat as half a dozen, and the prattle of ‘‘nice 
talk’’ cheered that part of the car, while a 
gray haired old gentleman scowled upon them 
from the hard accommodation of the wood-box. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.- Dec. 21. 








Mrs. E. D. 


Cheney. Home, to be followed by discussion, Club 
tea at 7 o'clock. 
Dee, 28, 3.50 P.M. Henry A. Clapp, Esq. “Drama 


and Theatrical Audiences.” 


Every Mother «should read the Scicnee of Health 
—best Health Magazine in the world—if she would be 
well and keep her children well, Sent “on trial” 
three months for 25 cents. Single numbers, 20 cents. 
A year, $2.00. New volume. Address 8. R. WELLS, 
Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 51—it 





Umbrella Wanted.—Taken from the office of 
the WoMAN’S JOURNAL an umbrella with enameled 
cloth cover. Please return to this office. 





Lectures.—There will be a Course of Lectures 
given under the auspices of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club, on successive Wednesday afterneons at 
3 o’clock, at Meionaon (Lower Tremont Temple). 

Mrs. Anna H. Leonowens. “The River Nife,”’ (new 
lecture.) Jan. 20. 

Course tickets $2. Single tickets 50 cents. For 
sale at Club Rooms, 3 Tremont Place, Loring’s, Dit- 
son’s and at the Temple. 





Mi Ab AIS 
BUSINESS NOTICES, 
andnan 
Two Simple Rules. 
Two simple rules should all observe, 
If they would truly live; 
Deal justly with each one they serve, 
And when they've wronged, forgive. 
If by these rules their life they’ll guide, 
Each heart with love aglow, 
Their days on earth will smoothly glide, 
True happiness they'll know. — 
The boys who then shall need new “CLOTHES,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Will purchase them at GEORGE FENNO’S, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
5i—it 


The Noveity Job Presses manufactured by 
Benj. O. Woods & Co., are the most complete thing 
out for a holiday gift. Combines pleasure with profit. 


—— 

| fairy Tales, and re-convert them into human be- | Hughes are a match for the stories in their | dence of growth on the part of conservatives | DRE E. D SPEAR 
. ‘ 

} ’ 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston, 
To the many who need the services of an experienc. 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E 
D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures 
and you will never regret having taken this advice, 
Dr, SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free ot 
charge. , _ Bly 





| “A thing eof beauty is a joy teorever.” 


The Best Polish in the World 


BSTOVE POLISH 





3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73, 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving ot Labor, 
Freeness from ast, Darability and 
Cheapness, truly Uurivalled in any Coune 
try. 


Morse Bros., Proprietors 


CANTON, MASS. 
14—ly 


OLD AND NEW, 


The People’s Magazine. 
EDWARD E. HALE, EDITOR. 


A new series of this Monthly begins in January, 
1875, with the Eleventh Volume. 


The department of FINE ART, which has espe- 
cially attracted Amateur Artists, will be greatly en- 
larged, so that it will furnish a journal of nearly three 
hundred pages of independent Art Criticism, under 
the special oversight of some of our moat distinguished 
artists. The Foreign Correspondence secured by this 
department, and our arrangements in different parts 
of America, will make it of interest and importance 
to artists and students. 

The department called the RECORD OF PROG- 
RESS, which is a chronicle of the latest improve- 
ments in social order, is under the editorial charge of 
F. B. SANBORN, the Secretary of the Social Science 
Association. 

The EXAMINER is an impartial Review of the 
most important books published in England, France, 
Germany, and America, 

The editorial charge of the literary, political, and 
speculative departments remains with Epwarp E, 

ALE. 

OLD AND NEW has won its wide circulation by 
its popular stories, from the pens of Mrs, Stowe, Mrs, + 
Whitney, Bishop Clark, Geo, MacDonald, Miss Mer- 
edith, Miss Hale, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr, Bur- 
nand, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Hale, ae, Soemene sane 
popular writers. These stories, short and long, form 
a prominent part of the magazine. 

The MUSICAL REVIEW isasafe guide to all pur- 
chasers of Music who are far from the Music shops. 

The invaluable series of articles on social, political, 
and religious reform which have been contributed by 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, Mr. Theodore Bacon, Hon. An- 
drew D. White, Rev. H. W. Bellows, Frank. B. San- 
born, John E. Williams, Rowland 8. Hazard, Josiah 
P. Quincey, and other writers of distinction, will be 
regularly continued. 

Rev. Dr. MARTINEAU’S Easays will be completed in 
this volume. 





Subscription price of OLD AND NEW 
$4.00 a Year. 
Address 
LEE &c SHEPHERD, 


41-45 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 
51—2t 


A COUGH, A COLD, 


—-OR— 


SORE THROAT, 


Requires immediate attention, and should be 
checked. Ifallowed to continue, Irritation of the 
Lungs, a permanent Throat Disease, or Consump- 
tion is often the result. 





Brown's Bronchial Troches 


having a direct influence on the parts, give im- 
mediate relief. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Cure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness and Influenza. 
Cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 
Relieve the Hacking Cough of Consumption. 
Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh. 

Clear and give strength to the voice of SINGERS, 
And are Indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
Soothing and simple, CHILDREN can use them, 

As they assist Expectoration and relieve Hoarseness. 


OWING to the good reputation and popular 
ity of the Troches, many worthless and aeep 
imitations are offered, which are good for nothing. 


OBTAIN ONLY the genuine 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 


which have proved their efficacy by @ test of 


many years. Sold Everywhere. 
51—2t 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING PRESSES 


e 
" oR 
UNEQUALED FOR AMATEUR 
BUSINESS PURPOSES. 


Tae Most Fascinating ald Useftl 
' HOLIDAY GIFT. 


12,500 IN USE. bs 
Send stamp for Illustrated _ 
logue with Agents’ Addresses 
BENJ. O. WOODS a _— 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALE 
Every Description of Printing Material; 
49 FEDERAL STREET, Boston, 7) 
We shall have ready for the Holidays * a 








See advertisement in another column, 


PRESS, Price $5.00. . 
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